WAR & PEACE 


Washington clowns as Soviets 
make biggest bid for peace 


HE “clean government” circus feat- 
uring a switch in Attorney-Generals, 
the Truman-Wilson split, and the 
residential scramble diverted atten- 
@:: last week from the increasingly 
direct collision of Washington policies 
with the facts of life and opportunities 
for peace around the world. 


The new Attorney General 
This is James P. McGranery, a heeler 
in the wards of Philadelphia, pal of J. 
Howard McGrath, whom he replaced, 
and Harry Tuman, a back-room boy in 
the worst tradition. Of his appointment 
Richardson Dilworth, Democratic Dis- 
trict Attorney of Philadelphia said: “It 
is so bad as to be almost unbelievable.” 


Two war documents— 
report on NATO 


Eisenhower’s 
“achievements,” and 

ormer defense chief Wilson’s on 
Qirviiizaricn —proved similarly diver- 
sionary. Eisenhower's, “rich in phrases 
with political appeal for diverse groups 
back home” (Wall St. Journal, 4/2), 
could “easily be read as his first major 
stump speech as a political candidate” 
(it rated at best a couple of para- 
graphs in European papers). Wilson 
introduced his by admitting that the 
mobilization program was never in- 
tended to meet all-out war, thereby 
joining the many cold-war leaders who 
have implicitly confessed the Soviet 
war scare is a myth; but he too boasted 
of the “growing strength” of the “free 
world.” 

Neither report mentioned “the larger 
questions of: policy which lie over and 
under and on all sides of the furious 
work of rearming, here and in Western 
Europe” (WSJ, 4/4). These “larger ques- 
tions apparently do not trouble the 


Washington Administration” (WSJ); 
but Washington’s furious rearming was 
being questioned throughout the “free 
world,” where its policies prove increas- 
ingly unworkable. 


MOSCOW ALTERNATIVES: Mean- 
while the U.S.S.R. was driving to relax 
international tension by offering work- 
able alternatives. This “new bid... to 
solve world problems through negotia- 
tions (N.Y. Times from Moscow, 4/4) 
had assumed the broadest character of 
any Soviet move against the cold war. 

On the heels of the March 10 Soviet 
noté, which proposed German unity 
and neutralization, Premier Stalin an- 
swering a cable from a group of U.S. 
editors said the time is ripe for unifica- 
tion of Germany; war is no closer now 
than two or three years ago; a meeting 
of great-power heads might be helpful, 
and peaceful co-existence of capitalism 
and communism is fully possible given 
mutual desire to cooperate. 

Izvestia, Soviet government paper, 
elaborating Stalin’s few words, reaf- 
firmed Soviet readiness to solve all 
international questions “by peaceful 
means on the basis of international 
cooperation ... equality .. . respect of 
mutual interests.” The Times’ Harrison 
Salisbury wrote (4/4) that it was be- 
lieved in Moscow 

... the Soviet leader had in mind con- 

crete steps for implementing the basic ob- 

jectives touched upon in his declaration. 

These steps may involve diplomatic initia- 

tives in several parts of the world and may 

touch on a number of questions at issue 

between the East and the West. 
WHO WANTS TO TRADE? One con- 
crete step was toward a tremendous 
expansion of East-West trade. To the 
Intl. Economic Conference in Moscow, 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce pres. 
Mihail Nesterov last week presented a 
country-by-country tabulation of the 
Soviet proposal to do 7% to 10 billion 
dollars. of trade with the capitalist 
world in the next two or three years. 
Soviet trade was offered on a cash or 
barter basis, the U.S.S.R. agreeing to 
accept payment in local currency and 
spend the proceeds in the country of 
origin. Noting that Soviet trade is al- 
ready three times pre-war volume, 
Nesterov made these concrete offers: 

e A billion-dollar trade with Britain, 
the U.S.S.R. buying machines and 
manufactures, textiles, spices, herring 
and selling timber, grain, etc. 

@ Five- or six-fold increase in trade 
with France, buying ships, rolled metal, 
cocoa beans, citrus fruits, and selling 
cereals, timber, manganese, chrome and 
anthracite. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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In one hand the tablet reads: “July 4, 1776" 
In the other hand Miss Liberty holds a torch lighting the open sea, symbol 
of the gateway to freedom. Do you remember, when you were in school, ho ou 
tingled with pride at the stories of America welcoming the “storm tossed of other 
Shores?” On pp. 5-8 of this issue the GUARDIAN tells another story of another 
America and what it is doing to foreign-born Americans — and what you can 
do to help restore a cherished tradition. 





| Murder of 2 Negroes by ex-cop 


N MARCH 19 three Negro brothers, 


and Wyatt Black- 
a Yonkers, N.Y., 
A recently-retired 


William, James 
nall, stopped into 
tavern for a beer. 
state highway cop, Stanley LaBensky, 
stood beside them. He had this ex- 
change with the bartender: 

“Do you serve blacks here?” 

“We'serve anybody who pays and be- 

haves himself.” 

“Do you wash the 

The ex-cop kicked up a row; the 
@: brothers left, stood outside chat- 
ing. LaBensky followed them out, 
thrust his service revolver into Wyatt's 
stomach, said: 
“I suppose you don’t think I'd shoot?” 


As Wyatt backed away, LaBensky 
fired, killing him instantly. William ran 
into the tavern to call for help. When 
police arrived they found James had 
been shot too. He died in a hospital. 


IT BOILS OVER: Westchester County 
Dist. Atty. George M. Fanelli was true 
to his record: three years ago he man- 
aged to whitewash those responsible 
for the.reign of violence in Peekskill; 


glasses?” 


he has failed to secure convictions in 
three recent killings of Negroes in 
Yonkers; he has been publicly accused 
of anti-Semitism. He held LaBensky 
on a charge of second-degree murder. 

Indignation boiled in the Yonkers 
Negro community of 8,000. Hasty pro- 
test rallies were held; every Negro 
church took up the protest; some 
whites—not enough—took up the issue. 


On March 27 a large rally was held 
which demanded the removal of Fanelli. 
Next day a grand jury returned a first- 
degree murder indictment. 

Since then protests have mounted. 


in Yonkers, N. Y., raises 


On April 2 the local Communist Party 
held a dramatic dawn demonstration, 
distributing leaflets urging action to 
the employes of two of the world’s larg- 
est factories of their kind: the Alex- 
ander Smith Carpet Mills and the Otis 
Elevator Co. On April 3 a delegation of 
50 Negro and white women and chil- 
dren representing several community 
organizations in the Bronx journeyed 
to Yonkers to protest to the mayor and 
the city manager; they failed to see 
them but were promised a hearing. 


MEMORIAL APRIL 14: The N.Y. State 
Civil Rights Congress called an emerg- 
ency conference, called on Gov. Dewey 
to remove Fanelli and appoint a Negro 
special prosecutor to handle the case. 
The Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People set April 14 for a 
memorial service in the Westchester 
County Center in White Plains; speak- 
ers will include Rudolph Halley, presi- 
dent of the New York City Council; 
Bishop D. Ward Nichols of the A.M. E. 
Church; actor Canada Lee; Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Hamilton, pastor of the Messiah 
Baptist Church of Yonkers; and Walter 
White, head of the NAACP. 


storm 
The March murders 


Yonkers was not alone in violence 
against Negroes. The CRC compiled this 
list of crimes for the month of March: 


Birmingham, Ala.—Johnny L. Vann, 
27, Negro World War II veteran, shot 
to death in his bedroom by a Birming- 
ham policeman for “not dressing fast 
enough.” Vann became the fifty-third 
Negro victim of Birmingham police 
murder in five years. 


Deland, Fla.—Four Negroes were de- 
liberately killed by three white autoists 
who drove the Negroes’ car off the road. 
The white driver was held in jail only 
for “culpable negligence and intoxica- 
tion.” The other two were charged as 
accessories. All three have been released 
on $1,000 bond. 


Hackensack, N.J.—Simon P. Parker, 
26, was clubbed to death by a local po- 
liceman for “creating a disturbance.” 


Washington, D. C.—James Smallwood, 
38, was shot and killed by George Med- 
lin, a white patrolman who claimed 
“self-defense.” Medlin was released by 
authorities without bond, 
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In acknowledgment, may we 
send you your choice'of the 
friendly offerings listed be- 
low? Check one. 


OO “WE CHARGE GENOCIDE,” a 


“must” for every progressive 
bookshelf in America, 
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Something to hide? 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Enclosed is a letter AFL President 
Green sent to the International 
Economic Conference at Moscow in 
reply to their invitation for two 
representatives to participate. With- 
out any doubt the reply is as re- 
actionary as if the NAM had writ- 
ten it, as maybe they did. It cer- 
tainly has that familiar ring. 

As I see it, any time an organi- 
zation can get the opportunity to 
send delegates to a conference being 
held in a socialist nation, they 
should do so. Unless the labor lead- 
ers have something to hide. Be- 
cause from the @elegates’ reports 
of what they saw and debated could 
come a better understanding and 
viewpoint to millions of workers 
who are now kept in the dark by 
our own iron curtain. I am an 
AFL member and was_ shocked 
when I read Mr. Green’s letter in 
our labor paper. 

It is for this reason that I know 
the GUARDIAN must continue be- 
ing published and all subscribers 
should not put off for a minute 
in helping in any way they can. 
Enclosed is a new sub. and a check 
to help a grand paper get tigger. 

R. 0. Stowe 


Did God do it? 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

Clarence B. Randall, president of 
the Inland Steel Company, writing 
in the March, 1952, issue of The 
Atlantic, says: “If we honestly be- 
lieve that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem is God's greatest gift to man, 
why can’t we believe in it so 
clearly that we talk about it every- 
where we are, to everybody who 
comes within the sound of our 
voice?” 

I was surprised to learn that the 
“free-enterprise system” was God’s 
gift to man. R. L. Zimmerman 

The I-Bomb 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 
United States planes have dropped 


germ bombs in North Korea, China’s 
Northeast, and as far south as 


(OPS R ERE, 
RENEW HERE 
— AND NOW! 


Your address-plate, now appear- 
ing out front (on the reverse of 
this box), tells the month and 
year your sub expires. “4-52” 
means April, 1952—THIS MONTH. 
To renew quickly: 


JUST CLIP OUT THIS BOX, 
AIRMAIL TODAY WITH $82. 


00 King-size Batiste handkerchief 
from the Philippines, with 
hand-rolled hem. 

0 Three fine Irish linen women’s 
handkerchiefs, 11” square, hem- 
stitched. 

(0 Charming gift box of three 


colorfully embroidered _ girls’ 
handkerchiefs. 


“@ 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


BRISBANE, Australia (UP) — 
Thomas Hiley, leader of the Op- 
position in the Queensland Leg- 
islature, urged an open season 
on the jacksnipe [which] when 
the Siberian snow and ice blan- 
ket their food supplies, migrate 
to Australia. “I fail to see why 
the birds should be protected in 
Australia while they fatten be- 
fore returning to Siberia for the 
Russians to eat,” he said. 

“They shouldn’t be allowed in- 
to Australia at all,” said®an- 
other member. “They're Com- 
munists.” 

—N.Y. Daily News, Mar. 26. 

In addition to 5 N.Y.C. read- 
ers, readers in Troy and Ardsley, 
N.Y., New Canaan, Conn., Ur- 
bana, Ill.. and Gowganda, Ont., 
submitted the above item culled 
from a local sheet. Free 1-yr. 
sub prize goes to sender of first 
one received, Eugene Siegal, 220- 
67 73d Av., Bayside, N.Y. 











Tsingtao. U.S. painstaking preserva- 
tion of Japanese bacteriological war 
criminals takes on added gruesome 
significance. Ishii Shiro, perverted 
inventor of this I-Bomb who was 
decorated by the Mikado for his 
germ experiments on Chinese people 
in Manchuria, is now being paid 
homage by the American military; 
government! It is a well-known 
fact that U.S. medical units have 
been using patriotic Korean anil 
Chinese volunteer POW's as guinea 
pigs in their germ experiments. 
Chinese mass reaction to this 
further mad move of U.S. imperial- 
ism is definitely not fear but fight. 
Every Chinese man, woman and 
child, fully conscious of the infamy 
of this outrage and filled with 
hatred for its evil perpetrators, is 
out fighting this devilish weapon, 
determined that the monsters who 
rain pestilence and d2ath on them 
will themselves be the ones to die. 
Betty Chandler Chang 


No chauvinism 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The GUARDIAN has come to oc- 
cupy a highly treasured place in 
my wretched life; it is as an Oasis 
in a sea of desert sand. There is a 
complete absence of the pitting of 
White against Negro, Jew agzinst 
Gentile, native born against foreign 
born and, last but not least, male 
against female. Raymond McMillan 
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A Little Learning... 


will help your friends and neighbors understand the 
Ask them to let you enter a 
GUARDIAN ‘sub for them. 


$2 a year — $1 for 30 weeks 
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Dulles: spiritual nausea 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

In strong language, indicative of 
strong feeling, Emerson said that 
“to hear the word ‘honor’ from the 
lips of John Foster Dulles, that 
ing the word ‘love’ from the lips 
of a whore.” I remember it each 
time there is some new pontification 
concerning “moral law” from the 
liups of John Foster Dulles, that 
“oleaginous old whied_ sepulchre 
from Sullivan and Cromwell,” as 
I. F. Stone with inimitable felicity 
recently named him. 


Charles Beard said of the late 
William Randolph Hearst that he 
was something no decent person 
would touch with a ten-foot pole. 
Then if hypocrisy be counted one 
of the deadliest of the deadly sins, 
the pole for Mr. Dulles should be 
ten times ten; for Hearst at least 
made little attempt to hide the 
immorality of his principles. To hear 
Mr. Dulles speak of the moral law, 
while quite obviously ignoring it, 
or of “God’s holy purpose,” as he 
did some time ago on the radio, 
induces an overwhelming spiritual 
nausea. Of such is the Era of 
Truman! Berenice Noar 


The Fremont tradition 


AUSTIN, TEX. 

I want to make a suggestion that 
might help the Progressive Party 
send Vincent Hallinan and Char- 
lotta Bass to the White House in 
1952: A campaign song in the spirit 
of the early Republican Party, 
when political pioncers like John C. 
Fremont and Abraham Lincoln 
stood for freedom and against op- 
pression, and stood firm. Can't the 
GUARDIAN—or People’s Artists, or 
the Council of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions—produce a good cam- 
paign song? 

A journalist has recalled that the 
campaign song for the newly born 
Republican Party in 1856 was the 
following: 

“Arise, arise ye braves, 

And let our war-cry be 
Free Speech Free Press, Free Soil, 

Free Men 
Fre-mont ana Victory!” 

Certainly the Progressive Party is 
entitled to take over the Fremont- 
Lincoln tradition. Oakley C. Johnson 
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DEPARTMENT 


Wall Street Journal 

“I’m sorry. No firm could pos- 

sibly lend fifty thousand to a 
man who needed it!” 


We'll be watching 
LYONS, NEB. 
As I stood in our local post of- 


fice today mailing letters to my 
peace-working friends, the town’s 
Legion bigwig stood lecring over 


my shoulder, noting the addresses, 
then said: “If you don’t stop send- 
ing out such stuff, something is 
going to happen to you one of 
these days.” I have written Con- 
gress asking if they have given 
Legion agents the right to appoint 
themselves Gestapo agents over me. 
So—if “something happens to me” 
youll know it was the Legion. 
Mrs. Harvey Sydow 


For peaceful play 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

An open letter to the Dominican 
Republic delegate to the UN: 

In 1932 the Dominican Republic 
formally proposed to the League of 
Nations Disarmament Conference 
that all countries prohibit the 
manufacture of warlike toys. The 
motion was referred to a commit- 
tee, where it died. May I respect- 
fully suggest that your country, 
through you, again’ initiate the 
same proposal? 

For a return to peace and sanity, 
I am, yours sincerely, 

Dr. Ralph R. Sackley 


Detroit on the spot 


DETROIT, MICH. ° 
I am one of two women who 
raised $350 for the Rosenbergs. We 
are trying to plan a similar affair 
for the GUARDIAN. I can’t tell 
you how heartening each issue is— 
now more than ever since Detroit 
is “on the spot” (legally) and the 
divisive influences of fear and in- 

timidation are more manifest. 
A Detroiter 
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The Progressive Party and 


the smoke-filled rooms 
By C. B. Baldwin 


Natl. 


PRING TRAINING IS OVER. Within a few days after we Pro- 

gressives placed the peace ticket of Vincent Hallinan and 
Mrs. Charlotta Bass in the field, Taft partially recovered from 
the 104,000 Minnesota write-in for Eisenhower by winning Sn 
Wisconsin and Nebraska—and the President bowed out. 

Truman’s retirement will make it easier for the boys in the 
back room to repair the Democratic machine—but not the wide- 
spread resentment against his policies which caused him to give 
up. The Truman foreign policy—which is also the foreign policy 
of the Republicans—has made it impossible to fulfill or perhaps 
even to repeat the domestic promises which won in 1948. The 
price-wage-tax squeeze of the military program has cut the real 
income of workers. Independent voters are alarmed by growing 
militarism and intolerance, Negro citizens, fighting for their 
lives, have lost faith in unfulfilled promises for civil rights, 
Farmers ‘are moving out of the party as the arms boom under- 
mines their stability. 
The Korean War sealed the failure of that foreign policy, 

Polls amply confirm the judgment offered by Newsweek that the 
Korean War is the most unpopular in our history. 


honey ISSUE OF CORRUPTION spearheads this popular resent- 
ment of 1952. The bosses can shrug off corruption—but not 


Secy., Progressive Party 


the steam behind it boiling up on other issues, a political w® 


which Kefauver repudiates in his attempt to polevault into the 
nomiffiation on the issue of corruption, hobbled by a MacArthur- 
like foreign policy. . 

What the machines can’t shrug off is the serious split be- 
tween conservative and liberal wings of the Democratic Party 
reflecting the basic disaffections. The liberal wing—labor, the 
Negro people, small farmers, independent voters and the ma- 
chines influenced by them in part—might elect a nominee if the 
bosses nominated him. But the conservative wing—Russell, Byrd, 
the Dixiecrat states’ rights men, Jim Farley, the older machines 
and big city powerhouses—hold the veto power. 

The first job for the boys in the back room is to patch up 
the machine, putting together the leadership of Southerners who- 
vote with Republicans as on tidelands oil last week and the 
Northern machines which must appeal to labor and Negro 
groups. The firing of Newbold Morris, which had the President’s 
approval, and the replacement of McGrath by McGranery, both 
products of the powerhouse machines, reassure the bosses that 
business will be conducted as usual at the old stand. 


A candidate to keep the machine together in a period of de- 
feat would be a Barkley, but he is too old. This has brought 
forward a Stevenson-Russell proposal. It is significant that 
Stevenson, widely touted as a liberal, in his first TV appearance 
after Truman’s announcement made his bid not to the liberal, 
labor and Negro vote but to the conservative bosses—by declar- 
ing for states rights on the civil rights issues and approving 
Taft-Hartley “with minor’amendments.” 


Bor THERE IS A REVOLT of the voters in Democratic ranks. 

And the boys in the back room will have to stem the rush to 
the exit. In early 1948, when Jimmy Roosevelt, the ADA and 
Phil Murray were making desperate appeals to Eisenhower 
against Truman, Truman countered with his Fair Deal, anti- 
Taft-Hartley, pro-civil rights, and Brannan Plan campaign. 
These promises, rendered worthless by his foreign policy, will 
be harder to repeat, even harder to swallow in 1952, particularly 
since the rank-and-file revolt is beginning to seek a clear alter- 
native to the Truman-Republican foreign policy. 


The movement for Justice Douglas reflects this desire to Tru 


the issue among Democrats and others who oppose the Tru 

man foreign policy. What is lacking in that movement is any 
labor leadership and practical means of enlisting labor mass sup- 
port in order to break through the bosses’ veto. Douglas realizes 
this hard political fact in the Democratic Party—and has plainly 
indicated he will not run as an independent. 


[PROGRESSIVES HAVE THE REAL and practical job of guar- 

anteeing that whatever happens in or out of the Democratic 
Party, there will be a genuine peaceful alternative offered to the 
voters. That means putting the Progressive Party on the ballot 
in every possible state. The outstanding success in doing so in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in March makes the peace vote 
decisive in the most crucial states. 

Our job is to put peace on the ballot in every state, to work 
and canvass for signatures for. Hallinan and Bass—and not to 
lose the chance to vote in November by dabbling with futile 
Democratic primaries in May. 
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Moscow makes its 
biggest peace bid 


(Continued from Page 1) 


@ Soviet purchases of 1 to 1% billion 
dollars in U.S. markets. 

@ Substantial increase in pre-war 
trade volume with Italy, taking power 
equipment, cranes, ballbearings, ships, 
textiles, rayon, citrus fruits, in exchange 
for grain, timber, coal, fuel oil, paraffin, 


iron ore, manganese. 

@ oo: to a billion dollars in trade 
“Sth West Germany, buying machine 
toois, electrical equipment, pumps, 
compressors and selling grain, timber, 
manganese, chrome and oil products. 

@ Soviet purchase from the Nether- 
lands of ships, hoisting equipment, 
radios, rubber, tin, staple fibres and 
sales of grain, timber, coal. From Belgi- 
um, power equipment, hoisting machin- 
ery, ships, rolled metal, rayon fibres 
and consumer goods. 

@ From the underdeveloped coun-, 
tries the U.S.S.R. would buy two to 
four billion dollars’ worth of. raw mate- 
rials, and sell machinery, machine tools, 
and other equipment needed to help 
their industrialization. 





Daily Worker, London 
SAny velunteers for general secretary 
of NATO?” 


“NO EFFORT WASTED”: The offer 
s followed by a discussion between 
lin and the retiring Indian Ambas- 

sador to Moscow, Sir Sarvepalli Rad- 

hakrishnan, which “Moscow observers 
assessed as one of the most important 
diplomatic events of recent months” 

(Salisbury, NYT, 3/7). The ambassador 

commented: 

“After my Interview with Stalin I fee 
there is no outstanding problem now divid- 
ing the world which could not be settied 
by discussion and negotiation, It would be 
unwise to bank the door against every ap- 
proach and give up the task as impossible. 
No effort is wasted and every effort should 
be made to get top people together.” 

In Washington, Rep. Victor Anfuso 
(D-N.Y.) agreed, promising constitu- 
ents who visited him with the American 
Peace Crusade’s Delegates’ Assembly 
for Peace (April 1) to send a telegram 
to the head of every large state in the 
world urging negotiations for peace. 

Official Washington turned down the 
succession of Soviet initiatives. Its reply 
to the Soviet note on Germany was 
virtually a rejection; Stalin’s statement 
was “nothing new . .. propaganda.” The 
State Dept. had ordered U.S. business- 
men to keep away from the Moscow 
conference. A high U.S. government 
official told the N.Y. Times (4/6) the 
“erandiose” Soviet trade offer was a 
“bluff,” proof that the Western block- 
ade is hurting Soviet economy, and 
wouldn't came to anything anyway. 
Washington officials (quoted by the 
Times, 4/7) called the offer a “dud”; 
threatened other nations that accept- 
ance would mean the end of U.S. aid 
and even of normal U.S. trade; urged 


the “U.S. trump card” which would 

e Washington’s allies 5.4 billion dol- 

lar’s worth of arms and 2.5 billion of 

commodities and technical assistance 

—a far better deal, they said, than the 
Soviet trade proposals. 


THE GERMAN CANCER: Washing- 
ton’s answers deepened the crisis of its 
policies. In Germany, Wall St. Journal 
foreign editor Joseph E. Evans found 
(4/3) that U.S. policymakers were un- 
able to produce “a constructive idea” to 
answer the Russians, predicted they 
“may well see, before this game is 
played out, their European policy bank- 
rupted and Germany lost, one way or 


) “* passage of the Mutual Security 


. 


another, to the Soviets.” Noting that 
U.S. policy has in fact been aimed at 
a “Western community” based on the 
division of Germany (economically a 
“monster,” politically “a cancer, most 
malignant”), Evans pointed out that 
“U.S. policymakers can only regard 
German unity as a threat to their West- 
ern community.” But German unity 
and nationalism are, as Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote (4/1)* “facts of life’ which 
U.S. policy cannot dismiss; and it is 
impossible for the Western powers to 
claim any lIgnger “that their present 
policies mean unification of Europe.” 
Chancellor Adenauer was still trying 
to play this game. But so strong was 
the popular demand for unity that to 
get parliament’s approval to continue 
negotiations for a German contract 
with the West he had to shift ground 
to argue such negotiations would faci- 
litate negotiations with Russia; had to 
accept a resolution calling unity “the 
highest goal of German policy,” and 
another to request the allies to_arrange 
free all-German elections. The West’s 
real attitude on free elections was in- 
dicated by Russell Hill (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, 4/5) who commented: 

This is embarrassing to the Western 
allies, who are still hoping that the Rus- 
Sians will not take them up on this one. 
Nothing is better calculated than the pros- 


pect of such elections to put a crimp in 
Plans for Wegt German rearmament. 


Washington has openly admitted that 
the “defense program” aims at the 
overthrow of present regimes in East 
Europe. Bonn Secy. of State Walter 
Hallstein said in Washington March 12 
that his government’s goal was “unity 
of Europe up to the Urals.” His state- 
ment (not published here) roused a 
storm of protest in West Germany 
where the press is almost universally 
demanding unity and becoming in- 
creasingly critical of the U.S. 


“A NEW PHASE”: The impact of the 
Soviet trade proposals was yet to come; 
but the Times (4/6) admitted “a num- 
ber of the delegates [to the conference] 
including many business figures from 
Western Europe and Asian countries” 
were impressed. While Times “Soviet 
expert” Harry Schwartz turned somer- 
saults to prove nothing could come of 
the proposals, Anne O’Hare McCormick 
(Times, 4/7) admitted that the offer 
-»» Promises substantial relief from some 
pressing problems to nearly every capitalist 
country. Britain is offered orders from Rus- 
sia sufficient to take up the slack in the 
textile milis of Lancashire. Italy would 
get enough to keep her partly idle ship- 
yards fully employed. West Germany would 
have a two billion ruble market for her 
machine tools, electrical equipment and 
pumps. Japan could dispose of her sur- 
plus silks and textiles. ... It would be a 
great mistake for Americans to under- 
estimate the widespread appeal to Western 
nations of a Soviet offer to open the old 
channels of world trade... . [The deal] 
if it were honestiy meant, would help to 

Stabilize the capitalist system ... it can- 

not be dismissed as a propaganda move. 

It opens a new phase of the East-West 

contest. ... 

The Chinese delegation in Moscow 
announced it wanted to buy both capi- 
tal and consumer goods in Britain, and 
made a special plea for trade with the 
U.S. and Japan (which was not rep- 
resented owing to government refusal 
of passports to delegates). In negotia- 





LORD BOYD ORR 
He doesn’t believe the bear bites 


tions with the Chinese, British, French 
and Italian delegations were already 
developing sharp competition for tex- 
tile sales. Some members of the British 
delegation—headed by Sir John Boyd 
Orr, former head of the UN Food & 
Agricultural Commission, who urged 
the conference to “bust the iron cur- 
tain” by increased East-West trading— 
said they would go on toe Peking to nail 
down contracts. 

From the U.S. came four businessmen 
—one, Carl Sullivan, is Progressive 
Party candidate for Congress in Cali- 
fornia—and seven trade unionists. 
(Letters to the N.Y. Times, Wall St. 
Journal and other papers from busi- 
nessmen who wanted to attend com- 
plained of the State Dept’s ban.) 
Argentina was the only non-Commu- 
nist nation to send official delegates, 
but Mexico’s government and Chamber 
of Commerce sent observers, and two of 
Brazil’s delegates were reported to be 
unofficial Foreign Ministry emissaries. 


Anti-colonial revolt 


grows throughout Africa 


oO” Sunday in Johannesvurg, South 
Africa, “several thousand non- 
whites marched into Fordsburg Free- 
dom Square to the tune of Paul Robe- 
son songs played over a loudspeaker” 
(N.Y. Times, 4/7). When Dr. Moroka, 
head of the African National Con- 
gress, arrived, the crowd saluted him 
with clenched fists with the thumb held 
aloft. A “plan of action for defiance 
of unjust laws,” involving defiance 
of pass laws and the Group Areas Act, 
the entering of libraries and other 
buildings from which non-whites are 
barred, and the using of park benches 
reserved for “Europeans only,” was un- 
folded at the meeting. Another meet- 
ing will be held April 26 to review the 
results of Sunday’s meetings, launch 
a mass civil disobedience movement. 

As colonial powers strove to recoup 
losses in Asia by increased exploita- 
tion of their African colonies, national 
movements for liberation from colonial 
rule took on new vigor in Africa. In 
French Morocco resentment at France’s 
brushing aside of the demand for 
greater autonomy rose to serious pro- 
portions on Mar. 30, proclaimed as a 
day of mourning for loss of freed@m. 
(The demand had been raised ®since 
Noy., 1950, by the Sultan prodded by 
the Istiqlal Party; the U.S., which is 
building five bomber bases in Morocco 
without even notifying the Sultan, 
aided France in preventing the issue 
from being discussed in UN.) 

On April 3 Spanish and French tanks 
—supported by a British gunboat in 
the harbor—rolled into the _ inter- 
nationalized city of Tangier (ruled by 
representatives of eight powers includ- 
ing the U.S., who permit no political 
organizations or unions) to prevent 
any popular uprising. In Washington, 
D.C., Congressional inquiry disclosed 
widespread corruption and profiteering 
in the construction of Morocco air 
bases by U. S. contractors. 


TERROR IN TUNIS: A reign of terror 
had descended on the French pro- 
tectorate of Tunisia, where a handful 
of Frenchmen control the country’s 
wealth of phosphates, ferrous metals, 
lead, zinc, lignite and agricultural 
products. When the Tunisians de- 
manded not freedom but “home rule,” 
the French government began whole- 
sale arrests of Tunisian political and 
labor leaders, numbering more than 
10,000, and including Habib Bourguiba, 
anti-Communist leader of the Neo- 
Destour Party, and the two Communist 
Party leaders, Maurice Nisard and 
Mohammed Ennafaa. 

The Neo-Destour demands had the 
support of the Bey of Tunis, of the 
anti-Communist Intl. Conf’dn. of Free 
Trade Unions, of the AFL and CIO in 
the U.S. The French had nevertheless 
carried on — according to the Bey’s 
ministers— 

- - «- looting, 

crueltry and mass 

course of “raking” 

Times, 2/2). 

One appeal to UN by the Tunisians 
was referred to the French delegation 
by UN Secy.-Gen. Lie. Eventually 
French Resident General de Haute- 
cloque cracked down hard, forced the 


wanton destruction, and 
- « « im_ the 
operations (N. Y. 





DR. J. S. MOROKA 
Injustice long enough 


70-year-old Bey to dismiss the cabinet 
of Premier Chenik, arrested Chenik 
and replaced him with pro-French 
Salaeddine Baccouche. To “pacify” the 
people, Paris sent Gen. Pierre Garbay, 
who.had “pacified” Madagascar in 1947 
by massacring thousands of its people. 
The French promised a few mild con- 
cessions which, as labor leader Farhart 
Hached said, were “unacceptable” to 
ali Tunisians. 


But almost no one could be found 
to join the Baccouche cabinet. When 


.Hedi Nouira, a moderate Neo-Destour 


leader, refused to join, the French gov- 
ernment arrested him too. 


HOT POTATO AT UN: Twelve Asian- 
African countries requested UN to put 
Tunisia on the agenda. The delegates 
from Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen brought the request to the 
Security Council on April 4, when Pak- 
istan’s -Dr. Ahmed Bokhari became 
Council president. The U.S. was re-, 
ported intending to abstain from vot- 
ing (at the Lisbon conference Tunisia 
was included in the automatic defense 
zone of NATO). 

In asking for inclusion of Tunisia on 
the agenda Bokhari said if the Coun- 
cil refused to discuss the question it 
would be telling “practically the whole 
of Asia... you can go to hell.” He 
warned that an abstention would be 
considered by the Asians and Africans 
as equivalent to a negative vote. Be- 
fore adjournment Bokhari was sup- 
ported by the delegates from Chile and 
Brazil; two Tunisian leaders, Bahi 
Ladgham and Farhart Hached, had ar- 
rived at UN. 


INDIA CRISIS: In India, where the 
Nehru government had promised food 
self-sufficiency first by 1951 and then 
by 1952, thousands were reported starv- 
ing in the state of Madras; the govern- 
ment was doling out every 24 hours to 
each woman, child and old person one 
cup of thin gruel—“swill of quality that 
no good American farmer wuld expect 
pigs to thrive on” (Times, 3/29). Mean- 
while (Wall St. Journal, 4/1) “India’s 
post-Korea fling of rupee whoopee is 
over”; after an unchecked spree of in- 
flation, prices were tumbling, burlap 
and pepper selling at half price; unem- 
ployment rose, and India was faced 
with reduction of its buying of U.S. 
machinery, cotton and grain. 

In Vietnam, despite napalm bombing 
and heavy U.S. assistance, “a high 
French official” (Times, 2/25) said he 
“did not believe a decisive victory was 
possible.” Claude Bourdet wrote in the 
Paris Observateur that the Bao Dai 
crowd has been selling U.S. equipment 
to the Vietminh forces in the Kuomin- 
tang pattern, that the Bank of Indo- 
China and speculators in the piastre- 
franc exchange racket are making huge 
profits, and that French policy in Viet- 
nam is largely dictated by U.S. desire 
to keep Indo-China warm. 


In Malaya, according to Reuters 
(4/5), the British have decided to in- 
crease use of chemical warfare against 
the Malayan revolutionaries. 
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IS THE U.S. GOVERNMENT IN THE FRAME-UP BUSINESS? 





Judith Coplon and the first ‘Russian Spy’’ case 


When Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were sentenced to death as “Russian atom 
spies” the climax was reached in a series of sensational “spy trials” which have 
step by step advanced cold-war hysteria on the domestic propaganda front. These 
trials have played a major part in building up over the past three years the con- 
cept of progressives as ipso facto traitors to their country; in spreading fear and 
suspicion throughout the U.S.; in replacing the American tradition of individual 
guilt with guilt by association; in softening up the people to acceptance of a ruin- 
ous war program and a concentration camp system for political dissenters. 

The consistent pattern of illegality in these trials—already documented by the 
GUARDIAN in the Rosenberg and Alger Hiss cases—raises suspicions of a deliber- 
ate frame-up campaign by the government against liberals and progressives for 
specific propaganda purposes. The setting of this pattern im the first of the “spy 
trials”’—that of Judith Coplon, who denounced her arrest as a frame-up and the 
whole “loyalty” program as “contemptible”—is the subject of this week’s article. 


By William A. Reuben 


GUARDIAN special correspondent 


oO’ May 14, 1948, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States sent this 
note to a Justice Dept. employe who 
had just been promoted: 
Dear Miss Judith: 
P-3 is really an accomplishment—and I 
congratulate you on it... . Keep up the 
good work. 


Both Texan-born Tom Clark who sent 
it, and Brooklyn-born Judith Coplon 
who received it, were destined to play 
leading roles in a cold-war drama that 
began less than a year later, on March 
4, 1949—and apparently ended last 
January, when a Supreme Court ruling 
seemed to ring down the curtain on 
America’s first “Russian spy” case. 

Two long trials in Washington and 
New York resulting in sentences total- 
ing 25 years in jail, and two years of 
litigation ensuing from them, have pro- 
duced a host of contradictory court 
rulings. Out of the confusion a few 
bare facts emerge as to the activities 
of the defendant and her government. 


TWO AMERICANS: Judith Coplon has 
had her name and reputation de- 
stroyed, her brilliant career ruined, her 
job chances killed because: 

@ She met a dozen-odd times with a 
United Nations official who was a Soviet 
national, Valentin A. Gubitchev (a law- 
ful act); 

@ She had in her purse, when ar- 
rested, papers used in connection with 
her work as a Justice Dept. political 
analyst (lawful possession). 

Tom Clark has been elevated to the 
lofty prestige and lifetime financial 
security of a seat on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. This reward came to him one 
month after the conviction of a “Rus- 
sian spy” captured by his department, 
in a prosecution marked by: 

@ An illegal arrest; 

@ Illegal wiretapping; 

@ Wholesale perjury by FBI agents: 

@ Illegal seizure of papers from Miss 
Coplon’s person; 

@ Unlawful destruction of govern- 
ment records; 

@ Flagrant denial of the defendant’s 
right to a fair trial, by wiretapping dur- 
ing the course of the trial of conversa- 
tions between her and her attorney; 

@ Deliberate misrepresentation and 
falsification of charges against her. 


ILLEGALITY UNLIMITED: Although 
the surface facts of the Coplon case are 
widely known, the reasons for originally 
investigating her have been veiled in 
mystery. In the government’s press re- 
lease announcing her arrest, Atty. Gen. 
Clark was quoted as saying that the 
FBI investigation 

«+» Was originally initiated as a part of 

the Federal Employee Loyalty Program .. . 

[and] the resulting investigation disclosed 


clandestine meetings between Miss Coplon 
and Gubitchev. 


The meetings admittedly took place 
in popular mid-town Manhattan res- 
taurants, in crowded art museums and 
in broad daylight in public places. 
Their “clandestinity” may be open to 
question, but the blatant illegality of 
the government’s role is not: 


WIRETAPPING, under the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, is a federal crime 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment 
and a $10,000 fine. Yet, during pre-trial 
hearings in the New York Coplon trial, 
FBI agents blandly confessed that 46 
agents had monitored Miss Coplon’s 
parents’ telephone in Brooklyn, and 
her telephones in Washington. 

PERJURY is a crime defined as the 






ALBERT AND JUDY COPLON SOCOLOV AND DAUGHTER 


Congress, largely because of FBI 
spokesmen having cited the difficulties 
in the Coplon case. But at the time of 
Judith Coplon’s arrest these powers 
were very narrowly» constricted by 
Congress: the FBI could make an 
arrest without warrant, only if there 
were (1) reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing “the person arrested ‘is guilty of 
such felony” as he is charged with; 
and (2) “a likelihood of his escaping 
before a warrant can be obtained.” 


As to the second requirement, the 
Government conceded to the court that 


The first “spy” is now free on bail: will her government try again? 


willful misstatement, under oath, of 
a niaterial fact in a legal inquiry— 
punishable by five years in prison and 
a $2,000 fine. Yet, in the Washington 
trial, FBI agents who later admitted 
they were in charge of the wiretapping 
swore under oath it never took place. 

SUBORNING OF PERJURY is a crime 
bearing the same penalties as perjury. 
Yet in the Washington trial the two 
prosecutors, Raymond P. Whearty and 
John Kelley, who at the time had in 
their possession FBI reports showing 
the wiretapping, remained silent as 
their witnesses perjured themselves. 

DESTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT 
RECORDS is a crime punishable by 
three years’ imprisonment, a $2,000 fine, 
forfeit of office and disqualification of 
the right ever to hold a position with 
the U.S. Government. Yet on Nov. 7, 
1949—the very day that Federal Judge 
William Bondy in New York, upholding 
a defense motion, filed an order for a 
pre-trial hearing on the issue of false 
arrest (he was taken off the case im- 
mediately after granting this defense 
motion, and the case then was placed 
under Judge Sylvester Ryan)—an FBI 
directive marked “not to be sent to the 
files” went out from Washington per- 
taining to the agents who wiretapped 
Miss Coplon’s Brooklyn phone, saying: 

--- In view of the imminency of her 
trial, it is recommended ... that all ad- 
ministrative records in the New York of- 
fice covering the operation of this in- 
formant be destroyed. 

OBSTRUCTING JUSTICE is a crime 
carrying a penalty of five years’ im- 
prisonment and a $5,000 fine. Yet, al- 
though a half-dozen FBI agents were 
clearly shown to be participating in 
such @ conspiracy, none has ever been 
prosecuted for this crime, any more 
than for the crimes of destroying gov- 
ernment records, perjury, subornation 
of perjury or wiretapping. 

ILLEGAL ARREST: The arrest itself 
was entirely unlawful, as the U.S. 2nd 
Court of Appeals subsequently ruled. 
Since the Coplon trials, the FBI’s 
powese of arrest were broadened by 


the FBI agents who made the arrests 
“could have obtained warrants and 
made arrests the following day or pos- 
sibly even later that night, since they 
knew the home address of both per- 
sons.” As to the first requirement, the 
FBI’s “reasonable grounds” for making 
the arrest were based—according to 
all the known information, evidence or 
“leads” produced in the three years 
since then—only on the fact that a 
U.S. government employe was associ- 
ating with a Soviet national. 


PLANNED FBI LAW-BREAKING: FBI 
Agent Robert Granville, who was in 
charge of surveillance of Miss Coplon 
and Gubitchev on the night of Mar. 4, 
testified that he ordered their arrest 
because of his belief that—during a 
15-minute interval when the couple 
were not under surveillance—Miss Cop- 
lon had passed papers to Gubitchev. 
Granville admittedly had no knowledge 
of their behavior during this 15-minute 
interval; the necessary inference is that 
the FBI operates on the theory that all 
Soviet citizens, and consequently all 
Americans having any contact with 
them, are spies. 


When it turned out that the couple’s 
behavior did not fit into this theory— 
for no papers ever were passed be- 
tween them—the government revamped 
its theory. In flat contradiction to the 
stated reason for ordering the arrests, 
it now claimed the couple attempted 
to pass papers with the implication 
that they were prevented from doing 
so only by FBI intervention. 


Since the arrest without warrant was 
illegal, the accompanying search of 
Miss Coplon’s person without a war- 
rant was_ also illegal; yet the papers 
seized from her turned out to provide 
the foundation for the government’s 
case. Nor can it possibly be claimed 
that the failure to get a warrant was 
due to “oversight,” since no less than 
25 FBI men instead of the usual six 
were shadowing the couple on the night 
of their arrest; elaborate preparations 


to stay over at New York FBI head- 
quarters to await Miss Coplon’s arrest, 
Plainly no warrant was obtained be- 
cause no warrant could be legal. 


THE HANDBAG PAPERS: Found in 
Miss Coplon’s purse were 34 “data slips” 
prepared by herself from FBI reports; 
several character sketches of persons 
she had known in Washington; and a 
decoy memorandum referring to the 
A-bomb that her department head had 
given her shortly before her arrest. 
In both trials the defense was geared 


to meet the Government’s charges t 
it was “unlawful” for her to have i. 


of these papers in her possession. Bu 
at the Washington trial she established 
that it was in the nature of her duties 
to take work home with her; that her 
job called for her to analyze FBI re- 
ports; that the reports found on her 
were to be used to prepare for a Civil 
Service examination the next week; 
that the character sketches were for a 
book she planned on the life of a goy- 
ernment girl, which she had an ap- 
pointment to discuss with a N.Y. pub- 
lisher; and that the decoy memor- 
andum had been given her by her 
superior with instructions to study it 
over the week-end. 

(This man, William E. Foley, denied 
telling her to take the memo away, in- 
sisting he merely said it was “hot and 
interesting”; however, although a mic- 
rophone had been planted in Miss Cop- 
lon’s office, the FBI agent who moni- 
tored it claimed it suddenly went dead 
when that conversation took place.) 


SUDDENLY “LAWFUL”: In Washing- 
ton the defense, over strenuous govern- 
ment objections, introduced the full 
FBI reports from which the “data 
slips” were extracted, disclosing an ab- 
surd collection of gossip on prominent 
Americans like Frederic March and 
“confidential information” consisting 
of press releases on Soviet films. The 
“secret” material was so laughable that 
in the New York trial the Government 
amended its charge, stating now that 
the papers had been “lawfully” in Miss 
Coplon’s possession. 


But the defens 
never knew this until after the r 


had retired, when it was inadvertent 

disclosed through a request made by 
the jurors during their deliberations to 
inspect the indictment. It showed that 
the charges were based on “lawful” 
possession, although the “true copy” 
given the defense attorneys by the 
prosecutors called it “unlawful.” The 
U.S. explanation: typographical error. 


QUESTIONS TO ASK: The Govern- 
ment’s persistent use of illegal acts 
throughout the case suggests a power- 
ful motive to come up with a “Russian 
spy” case—even if manufactured. 
Because of the tangled legal status 
of the case, further information clari- 
fying the “mystery” of Judith Coplon’s 
arrest is unlikely to be forthcoming. 
But the timing of this first “Russian 
spy” case prompts students of the 
Cevelopment of the cold war to ask 
what was the real connection between 
the scare-headlined Coplon case and: 
@ ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man’s charge two months earlier of a 
Soviet “drive” to “take over the world?” 
@ The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and N.Y. grand jury investiga- 
tions of “Communist espionage” which 
were taking place in January of 1949— 
culminating in an Un-AAC statement 
that “beyond a doubt” the primary 
purpose of the U.S. CP was espionage? 
@ Tom Clark’s January demands to 
Congress that it pass drastic new laws 
to broaden the FBI’s powers in espion- 
age cases and up FBI appropriation? 


@ The Truman Administration’s in 
tion of the first thought-control pr } 


gram in U.S. history, and the trial of 
the Communist 11? 


@ The re-introduction, two days after 
Judith Coplon’s arrest, of the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill (defeated the year before— 
now established as the law of the land 
in its McCarran Act version) ? 

Did Judith Coplon hit the nail on 
the head when, passionately reasserting 
her innocence after her conviction, she 
told the court in Washington: 

“The newspapers said that I was hys- 
terieal. I wasn’t hysterical then; I am not 
hysterical now. ... They [the government 
and the press] are the hysterical ones 
They want the people to be - hysterical.” 
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These are some of your foreign-born neighbors threatened with loss of their homes and families and jobs and human rights 





CLAUDIA JONES 
She’s 34, born Br. West Indies, 
25 yrs. in U.S., New Yorker, in 
secy. Natl. Women’s Committee 
Communist Party. 


14 Million 


By Abner Green 


Exec. Secy., Amer. Comm. for Protection 
of Foreign Born 


WHEN the Supreme Court handed 

down decisions Mar. 10 on the 
Harisiades deportation case and the 
“Terminal Island Four” bail case, a 
perilous step was taken toward depriv- 
ing 14,000,000 foreign born in the U.S. 
of all human rights. 


These décisions declare past member- 
ship in the Communist Party a deport- 
able offense, and that: bail can be de- 
nied pending deportation proceedings. 
They deal specifically with non-citizens. 
But coupled with provisions of existing 
repressive legislation they set legal 
and political precedents for a wave of 

sportation and denaturalization pro- 
@ iss the like of which this nation 
=as never seen—and in which the par- 
ticular political form of opposition to 
an anti-democratic government will not 
be important. Unless reversed by the 
people, they will result in imposition 
of fascist, police-state conditions of 
living, first on our foreign-born and 
eventually on the whole population. 

Once again our foreign born have 
been singled out for an ignoble ex- 
periment. They have become the test- 
ing ground of the war hysteria and the 
developing conspiracy to destroy the 
Bill of Rights and the people’s liberties. 


THE BASE OF ATTACK: All minorities 
—racial, national, and _ political—are 
scapegoats of the drive to war. The 
Negro people see a policy of genocide 
being practiced against them by the 
government. Increased outbursts of 
anti-Semitism all over the country 
threaten the Jewish people. Educators, 





JOSEPH WEBER 

He’s 46, born Yugoslavia, 36 yrs. 

U.&:, 

13, organized rubber, steel, coal, 
farm equipment workers. 


union member since 





ESTHER SAZER 
She’s 50, born Russia, 45 yrs. in 
U.S., from Los Angeles, mother 
of veteran, grandmother, mem- 
ber Ind. Office Workers. 





“Communists” today ... 
Catholics, Jews tomorrow? 


In affirming government moves to 
deport foreign-born citizens as well 
as non-citizens on allegations of 
Communist affiliations, Justice 
Frankfurther stated in his opinion 
concurring with the majority (Black 
and Douglas dissenting): 

. Whether immigration laws ... may 
have reflected xenophobia [fear of for- 
eigners] in general or anti-Semitism or 
anti-Catholicism, the responsibility be- 
longs to Congress. ... 


This decision approves summary 
deportation on _ alleged political 
grounds today, or on religious or 
other grounds whenever a reaction- 
ary Congress may pass enabling laws. 

In cooperation with the American 
Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born, NATIONAL GUAR- 
DIAN devotes the accompanying 
pages to important aspects of this 
situation with the intention of alert- 
ing GUARDIAN readers to the ur- 
gency of defeating present and pro- 
posed discriminatory immigration 
laws. 











trade unionists, doctors, lawyers—any 
and every person who believes in peace 
and democratic rights — are today 
threatened by un-American reaction. 

At the base of this attack is the im- 
plementation of the 1940 Smith Act in 
the life of our country, utilized to jail 
leaders of the U.S. Communist Party 
and arrest dozens of others solely be- 
cause of their political opinions. 

The decisions in the Harisiades and 
“Terminal Island Four” cases are based 








on the Supreme Court’s decision of 
June 4, 1951, in the Dennis case, which 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act and the jailing of citizens 
because of their political views. This is 
true in the legal sense, as cursory read- 
ing of the Mar. 10 decisions shows. It 
is even truer in the broad political 
sense: that the jailing of Communists 
creates an atmosphere which makes 
possible still greater incursions on the 
liberties of all sections of the people. 


THE TARGET IS YOU: It has become 
urgently necessary to realize that our 
foreign born are a scapegoat. It is 
the American people, native as well as 
foreign born, who are the real vic- 
tims of the deportation drive. The 
Smith and McCarran laws are primar- 
ily concerned not with the foreign born, 
but with stifling the voices of native 
Americans as a handful of reaction- 
aries relentlessly hack away at the 
cornerstones of democracy. 
Responsibility for defending the for- 
eign born rests, then, with the Ameri- 
can people. It is a grave responsibility. 


AMERICA’S TRUE VOICE: The Su- 
preme Court majority has subordinated 
the people’s interests to the inciters of 
war hysteria and proponents of a police 
state. But the court of last resort, the 
people itself, is still to be heard from— 
as in 1800 when they nullified and 
threw out the Alien and Sedition Laws 
under the leadership of Jefferson. 

It was this feeling to which Justice 
Black gave expression in his dissenting 
opinion in the “Terminal Island Four” 
case, when he said: 

My belief is that we must have freedom 
of speech, press and religion for all or we 
may eventually have it for none... . This 





torney-General, 





This would establish the principle of “preventive ar- 
rest” and is designed to set the stage for mass round- 
up of alleged aliens as in the Palmer Raids 30 years ago. 

@ In “codifying” existing immigration legislation, 
the measures establish quotas which are frankly dis- 
criminatory on a racist basis. Quotas for Great Britain 
and Germany are set at 90,000 annually; for all Asia, 200. 
Heretofore quotas for the British West Indies were in- 
cluded in Britain’s general quota; the McCarran-Walter 
bill set up a separate quota of 100 a year from the Br. 
Indies. This would cut present such immigration by 90%. 

@ The Attorney-General would be enabled to exclude 
individuals for “reason to believe” they might engage in 
activities “prejudicial to the public interest.” A new crime 
of conspiracy. to “allow” or “permit” such individuals to 
enter the U.S. is established, with a penalty of $5,000 fine 


What the McCarran-Walter bills do 


7 lavest repressive legislation from the poison pen of 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D-Nev.) lies concealed in the com- 
panion McCarran-Walter bills—S. 2550; H.R. 5678—os- 
tensibly a codification of existing immigration laws. 

@ Chief among the jokers in the proposed new legis- 
lation is a clause granting agents of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service “power without warrant to interro- 
gate any alien or person believed to be an alien” and 
to hold them without bail for deportation for “purpose 
to engage in” activities deemed subversive by the At- 


versive.” 


or five years in jail. This would permit action against or- 
ganizations inviting peace spokesmen, etc., to the U.S. 


e@ An alien who “shall wilfully fail or refuse to pre- 
sent himself for deportation at the time and place re- 
quired by the Attorney-General” can be sent to jail for 
ten years; on the other hand the Attorney-General can 
refuse to deport an alien to a country where in his dis- 
cretion the deportee’s presence might be “prejudicial to 
the interests of the U.S.” The Attorney-General may send 
a deportee to any gountry willing to accept him, but the 
deportee cannot make a free choice of such a country. 
Given the opportunity, for example, numerous countries 
might accept Peter Harisiades; but the Attorney-General 
is enabled to rule out any nation other than Greece, where 
Harisiades faces possible death. 


@ Naturalization can be canceled for “concealment 
of a material fact or by willful misrepresentation.” This 
is interpreted to mean that individuals may be denatural- 
ized for prior unreported acts or beliefs later ruled “sub- 


Urge your Congressmen and Senators to oppose this 
legislation and not to vote for any alleged substitutes 
such as are now being discussed among so-called “lib- 
eral” members of Congress. The last time the “liberals” 
rewrote a McCarran law, the result was to include con- 
centration camps over and abov 


PETER HARISIADES 
He’s 51, born Greece, 35 yrs. in 
U.S., father of two, former edi- 
tor “Greek American Tribune,” 

secy. Natl. Hellenic Soc. 


foreign born in U.S. in danger 








e all other features. 
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KATHERINE HYNDMAN 
She’s 43, born Yugoslavia, 38 
yrs. in U.S., wife of steelwork- 
er, recéived many citations for 
community work. 


* 


freedom is too dangerous for bad, tyranni- 
cal governments to permit. But those 
who wrote and adopted our First Amend- 
ment weighed those dangers against the 
dangers of censorship and deliberately 
chose the First Amendment's unequivocal 
command that freedom of assmbly, peti- 
tion, speech and press shall not. be 
abridged. 


The position taken by Justice Black 
and the other minority members of the 
Supreme Court must receive the sup- 
port of all Americans who believe in 
the Bill of Rights. A people’s movement 
in defense of the rights of the foreign 
born must be encouraged to give ex- 
pression to the broad resentment that 
exists against the Mar. 10 decisions. 


FIGHTERS WE NEED: Deportation 
threatens to become the most vicious 
form of political terror ever exercised 
by American reaction. Non-citizens and 
naturalized citizens who have spent 
most of their lives in this country may 
be torn from their families and sent 
to countries whose language and cus- 
toms they do not know. To many de- 
portation might mean death, in fas- 
cist countries like Greece or Spain. 
We must extend our full support to 
those who are determined to fight to 
remain here, where they belong. We 
need them in the fight which is both 
ours and theirs to preserve our demo- 
cratic liberties in a nation at peace. 


Wife and sons of David Hyun, one of 

the, “Terminal Island Four,” facing de- 

portation to Korea. He’s been in the 
aj U.S. 29, of, his 33 years, 
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“The . . . alien has indeed been 
selected as the safest subject of a first 
experiment; but the citizen will soon 
follow, or rather, has already followed, 
for already has a sedition act marked 


him as its prey.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(April 13, 1743—July 4, 1826) 
On the Alien & Sedition Laws of 1798 














BEHIND THE DEPORTATION DRIVE 





The target is labor 


—_— years ago Atty. Gen. A. 

Mitchell Palmer, assisted by FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover, went on his 
notorious rampage—with “lawful” back- 
ing. To the Act of October, 1918, orig- 
inally passed to curb activity of enemy 
aliens in World War I, was attached a 
last-minute rider paving the way for 
the Palmer Raids. Thousands were 
rounded up and thrown in jail, skulls 
were broken, violence was provoked 
and general mayhem continued during 
the “red scare” of the ’20’s. 

That the Raids were a plot master- 
minded to destroy organization of the 
unorganized in the growing trade union 
movement, few will now deny. In that 
period it was the American Fedn. of 
Labor that mobilized the fight to beat 
back the Raids. 

Today there is no divorcing the wave 
of questioning, deportation and denat- 
uralization proceedings from the whole 
drive to silence and break militant la- 
bor. The Bridges case alone makes this 
clear (GUARDIAN, Mar. 19). But labor 
is only partially awake to the fact. 

Of over 250 cases of deportation for 
political beliefs, more than two-thirds 
are of persons whose persecution can 
be specifically traced to past or present 
union activity. An important percent- 
age of U.S. labor leadership are for- 
eign-born but have been denied citi- 
zenship, as in the case of Norman Tal- 
Jentire, because of their militant labor 
backgrounds and activities, 


FIGHT IN THE CANNERIJES: The most 
graphic example of Justice Dept.-style 
union-busting is the case of Local 37 
of the Intl. Longshoremen’s Union. 
Within two years the Justice Dept. has 
arrested its president and business 
agent, illegally jailed scores and har- 
assed hundreds of members and of- 
ficers, started deportation proceedings 
against nine officers and members, in- 
terfered with contract negotiations, 
tried to bribe officials and rank-and- 
filers to become stoolpigeons. 





The reason is not far to seek. In 
1933, workers in Alaska canneries— 
many of them Filipinos—earned about 
$30 a month, working 12 hours a day. 
Fish heads and rice were the diet, liv- 
ing conditions were intolerable, hiring 
was controlled by contractors and 
workers were forced to pay for their 
jobs. Today cannery workers get $250 
a month, have a union hiring hall and 
living conditions improved many fold. 
In achieving this two Filipino union 
leaders were killed in cold blood, but 
Local 37 was built and built strong. 

Ernesto Mangaoang, Chris Mensal- 
vos, Casimiro Absolar, Ponce Torres, 
Joe Prudencio, Pete Carbonay, Con- 
stancio Cargado, Jose Raymundo and 
Ramon Tancioco, leaders and members 
of the Local, face deportation because 
they wouldn’t sell the union out. 


THE CRIME OF MILITANCY: Ferdi- 
nand Smith of the Natl. Maritime Un- 
ion, forced to take refuge abroad, was 
a victim of the deportation drive as a 
weapon against militant labor. Myer 
Klig and Jack Schneider, leaders of 
Intl. Fur & Leather Workers; Peter 
Warhol, CIO Woodworkers; Refugio 
Ramon Martinez, former organizer for 
Packing; Charles A. Doyle, former intl. 
vice-pres. of CIO Chemical Workers; 
John Mastrondea, member of United 
Auto Workers; William Weber, AFL 
Bakers Union; Joseph Lukas, AFL 
Printers; Esther Sazer, Independent 
Office Workers—all have been perse- 
cuted for past or present trade union 
activity. Antonia Sentner of St. Louis 
is being harassed by the Justice Dept. 
which is trying to use her as a hostage 
for her husband Bill Sentner, UE or- 
ganizer and native-born citizen. 

Having tried everything else—goons, 
red-baiting, frame-ups, raids, stool- 
pigeons—the bosses via the Justice 
Dept. have taken up the weapon of de- 
portation in the hope that it will suc- 
ceed where all these failed in break- 
ing the back of militant unionism. 


PALMER 
RAIDS 
OF 1919 


This historic 
photo shows 
police round- 
ing up work- 
ers duriing 
one of the 
infamous 
forays of the 
post-World 
War I period 
in which 
thousands of 
aliens and 
others were 
arrested. 





AN OPEN LETTER FROM MARTIN YOUNG 





Ellis Island today — a pictur 


Martin Young, who has been held on Ellis Island without bail or trial since 
he was arrested for deportation Oct. 26, 1951, wrote this letter six weeks ago to q 
group of Americans who have taken up the fight for his liberation. Now 46, he 
came here from Russia at 14 and has devoted most of his lifetime to labor organ- 
izing, helping to build the Transport Workers Union and United Steelworkers, 


Ellis Island, N. Y. 


T= Open Letter which you, together 
with a group of other Americans, 
have addressed to the U.S. Attorney- 
General urging my release on reason- 
able bail was an act of great kindness 
which I deeply appreciate. On Febru- 
ary 13 the Court of Appeals, by a two- 
to-one decision, sustained the Attor- 
ney-General in his charge that I am 
“a danger to public safety”. Conse- 
quently I am still imprisoned here. 

You should know that your letter 
made more than one person happy. 
Imprisoned with me are at least a 
thousand other men. At this time, only 
a handful are held for so-called secu- 
rity and political reasons. Most of the 
others are held and are to be deported 
for many other and rather insignifi- 
cant reasons, such as jumping ship, im- 
proper identification, overstaying their 
visas, matrimonial difficulties, inability 
to post bond—or were brought here as 
children by parents alleged to have 
crossed the border illegally. 

I know why I am here and can ra- 
tionally explain why things are as they 
are. My faith in the American people 
and their sense of justice sustains me. 
But when you see what is done to 
others on the Island, then life does be- 
come unbearable at times. 


HOW can one live in peace with him- 

self and remain possessed of hu- 
man feeling to see people commit sui- 
cide, go completely insane, refused 


MARTIN YOUNG & SON 
“Life does become unbearable... 


” 


medical aid, beaten with blackjacks, 
thrown into solitary confinement and 
other such human degradation, the 
knowledge of which would revolt the 
sensibilities of the most indifferent of 
the American people? 

And yet you stand there helpless, un- 
able to comfort the victim even with a 
spoken word. As a last resort, when the 
inmate is provoked to the saturation 
point, and his mental and physical 
frustration is no longer within his 
power to control, he will bite his guard. 
Man biting man is a common occur- 
ence on Ellis Island. This, in the midst 
of a civilized society—within arm’s 
length of some of the world’s great- 
est universities and publications, with- 
in earshot of churches and courts of 
law—portends much more than an ab- 





normality of a prison institution. 

What can I tell a group of Greek seg- 
men, arrested and held |} for 
months upon the request of t | hip- 
owners, in.clear violation of interna- 
tional and American maritime law? 
How can you explain to them why the 
American government wouldn't grant 
them the right to voluntary depar- 
ture, insisting that they be returned to 
Greece, which under the present re- 
gime would mean their certain death? 
Is there anything wrong with these 
seamen? Yes, they are members of the 
Greek Maritime Federation and some 
have fought as partisans in their 
Greek mountains to free their home- 
land from Mussolini and Hitler. 

What would you tell the imprisoned 
Abdel Hamouda, a young Egyptian 
Wafdist, studying petroleum engineer- 
ing in Colorado when he was arrested? 
All this Egyptian student is guilty of ig 
believing that it would be in the best 
interests of his country if the British 
would lewe the Suez Canal. 

This Egyptian young man is my 
roommate. He has a serious spine and 
arm injury and yet he is denied medi- 
cal treatment. At this writing he was 
brought back prostrated and sick from 
three days and four nights of solitary 
confinement. Why, you will ask? On 
Thursday morning, Feb. 21, he asked 
Mr. Smith, Chief of Security Guards, to 
release some of his own personal funds 
to buy food to supplement the meager 
unpalatable diet of this institution and 
get some warm clothes. Dressed in his 
overcoat, Abdel sits in the corridor 
with his back to the radiator, to get 
warmth into his spine, as the doctors 
and nurses of the U.S. Public ith 
Service pass by. o 


yar me also, how can you look in 

the eyes of Chazim, a Turkish stu- 
dent, son of a Turkish army officer, 
studying at John Hopkins, arrested and 
held for months, only because he 
signed a petition calling for outlawing 
of the atom bomb? 

I couldn’t explain, but perhaps some- 
one else can, why young Jewish lads, 


miraculously saved from concentration 
camps after their families were killed 
in Hitler’s gas chambers, are held here 
for nearly a year because of illegal en- 
try or improper identification docu- 
ments. At the same time, self-confes- 
sed storm troopers, Nazis of all breeds 


and descriptions, Ukrainian and Latvi- 
an killers of Jewish people, are permit- 
ted to enter these United States, 
admitted to citizenship and made wel- 
come as good Americans-to-be 

What am I to say to Chinese, Malay- 
ans, Hindus, Nigerians, Latin Ameri- 
cans who are held here for months 
without knowing why, some _ never 
having seen their warrant of arrest? 
These natives of what we are often apt 
to call “backward” countries heard 
from other inmates of the “magic” 
phrase, Writ of Habeas Corpus. What 
exactly it is, its significance in Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, they of course 
don’t know. They do know, however, 
that the administration of the Island 
and the U.S. Dept. of Justice don’t 
like to face it and at times are even 
afraid of it. Having no money, or legal 





TH Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has announced plans to ar- 
rest for deportation 43,600 Mexicans 
during May and June. 
At the time of the year when there 
is a demand for workers to harvest 
crops at below union wages, the Serv- 
ice allows a “fluid” border to exist 
between the U.S. and Mexico. After 
the purpose has been served, the 
Service swoops down on the harvest 
area, arresting thousands and flying 
them far into the interior of Mexico 


regardless of citizenship or whether 
they are legally or illegally in the 
country. At the same time the Service 
requests extra funds to deal with the 
“wetback” situation. (“Wetback” is an 
insulting term for these Mexicans 
used by the Service and the press.) 

The treatment of Mexican workers 
without regard to resulting human 
and family tragedies typifies the at- 
titude of the Justice Dept. and its Im- 
migration Service which consider 
non-citizens and naturalized Ameri- 
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political prisoners in Greece indicate the fate awaiting Harisiades. 


RIGHT TO BAIL: The Comm. for Protection of Foreign Born is seeking a 
U.S. Supreme Court rehearing of its Mar. 10 decision in the “Terminal Island 


), 


yt ~ 43,600 face arrest and deportation 


er cans as a second-class group. But during the war, but were denied citi- Four” case (the Court held non-citizens can be denied the right to bail when 
ne non-Nordic foreign born face speciat zenship and deported by thousands. arrested in deportation proceedings). The committee is also demanding that 
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ne fication, shared by all foreign born. Congress makes it a misdemeanor if FREE MARTIN YOUNG: Young has been held without bail on Ellis Island 
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HOW THE COMMITTEE WORKS 





3,000 persons a year aided 
in the last fifteen years 


For over 20 years the American Com- 

mittee for ~rotection of Foreign 
Born has campaigned to extend the 
rights of all Americans by defending 
the liberties of non-citizens and 
naturalized Americans. 

Its Naturalization Aid Service, which 
advises the foreign born on immigra- 
tion, naturalization, citizenship and 
deportation problems and fills out and 
files documents in these proceedings, 
has been available free and without 
regard to race, national origin or politi- 
cal belief. During 15 years it has aided 
an average of 3,000 persons each year. 


In the 1930’s the ACPFB fought to 
defend many anti-fascists arrested for 
deportation, who faced death if de- 
ported to Germany or Italy or political 
persecution in other countries of Eu- 
rope. It aided many non-citizens who 
fought with the International Brigades 
in Spain and found difficulty in re- 
entering the U.S. At the same time 
it helped non-citizens who faced de- 
portation on technicalities, opposing 
these deportations because they threat- 
ened inhuman destruction of American 
families. During that period it parti- 
cipated in the defense of Harry Bridges 
against the threat of deportation, .and 
of William Schneiderman, who was 
threatened with citizenship revocation 
on political grounds. Both cases were 
won in the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
early 1940’s. 


AGAINST THE NEW HYSTERIA: In 
World War II the ACPFB continued its 
many services, paying special atten- 
tion to problems of discrimination 
faced by non-citizens in war indus- 
tries. Since the war’s end it has been 
the chief agency defending the foreign 
born against the Justice Dept.’s de- 
portation drive. Today it is defending 
at least 210 non-citizens in 14 states, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii who face de- 
portation—and 15 naturalized Ameri- 
eans who face citizenship revocation— 
because of their political opinions. It 
is continuing its fight for the right to 
bail; for repeal of the Smith and Mc- 
Carran laws; for defeat of the pend- 
ing McCarran-Walter Bill; seeking to 
win release from Ellis Island of Martin 
Young and to prevent the re-arrest 
without bail of the California “Termi- 
nal Island Four”—Harry Carlisle, Frank 
Carlson, David Hyun.and Miriam Stev- 
enson; and to prevent the deportation 
to Greece of Peter Harisiades. 


As part of its fight to mobilize the 
people to defend the human rights of 
foreign-born Americans the committee 
holds conferences, conducts tours, pub- 
lishes fact sheets. It supplies the for- 
eign-language press with special ar- 
ticles, and attorneys all over the coun- 
try with material needed to defend the 
foreign born. 


A PEOPLE’S FIGHT: The committee 
is headed by Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton of Salt Lake City as hon. chair- 
man, with George B. Murphy Jr., and 


CAROL KING 
A life in the cause 


Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith as co- 
chairmen. It is sponsored by a group of 
prominent Americans including 

Prof. Derk Bodde Curtis McDougall 

Rev. Frank Campbell Prof. Kirtley Mather 
Dr. Anton J. Carlson Dr. Alex. Meiklejohn 
Rabbi Henry Cohen Bishop W. Mitchell 
Rabbi Franklin Cohn Prof. Philip Morrison 
Rev. Kenneth Forbes Prof. Gaspare Nicotri 
Hugo Gellert Bishop E. L. Parsons 
Rabbi Robt. Goldburg Anton Refregier 

Dr. Marcus Goldman Dr. Bertha Reynolds 
Rev. L. A. Gross Earl Robinson 

Prof. Albert Guerard Prof. Vida D. Scudder 
Dr. Alice Hamilton Joseph P. Selly 
Dashiell Hammett Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
Rev. Prof. Fleming Prof. Bernhard Stern 

James, Sr. Fred W. Stover 

The ACPFB’s work is made possible 
by public voluntary contributions by 
individuals and organizations; its only 
“angels” are thousands of Americans 
concerned about civil and human 
rights, who are making possible the 
extension of the struggle against the 
deportation hysteria. 

For ten years most of the commit- 
tee’s legal work was handled by Mrs. 
Carol King, who died Jan. 22, 1952. Mrs. 
King’s brilliant and _ tireless work 
helped win victory in the Schneider- 
man and Bridges cases. She showed 
her devotion to the U.S. Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights in a lifetime of 
effort in behalf of persecuted and har- 
assed people needing her services, none 
of whom was ever turned away. 


NEW CRISIS, NEW TASKS: As a re- 
sult of the Mar. 10 decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the committee’s 
responsibilities in the period of crisis 
have increased, and will increase even 
more steeply as the Justice Dept. seeks 
to implement these decisions. 

The ACPFB plans a _ nation-wide 
campaign to re-establish the demo- 
cratic rights of the foreign born. Its 
continued activity is the only guage 
antee that all who are threatened or 
victimized by the deportation hysteria 
receive the proper legal advice and aid 
to protect their rights. 
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: AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN i 

. 23 West 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
y 

? r 

: I am interested in helping the fight to defend the Bill of Rights. Please 

- keep me informed of your work. ‘ 

I enclose $.......... as a special contribution to help meet the current 
emergency to:save the American right to bail and prevent threatened de- 
struction of thousands of American homes as a result of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s deportation hysteria, 
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DETROIT: 1442 Griswold—Room 303 
CLEVELAND: 5103 Euclid Av.—Room 7 
CHICAGO: 431 So. Dearborn St—Room 317 
SEATTLE: Eitel Building—Room 610 

SAN FRANCISCO: 228 McAllister—Room 212 
LOS ANGELES: 326 W. 3d St.—Room 311 


LOCAL COUNSEL 
BOSTON: Frederick F. Cohen, 294 Washing- 


ton St. 

BALTIMORE: Maurice Braverman, 119 W. 
Mulberry St. 

BUFFALO: Martin R. Bradley, 550 Ellicott 
Sq. Bldg. 





WHERE TO GET LEGAL HELP 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION 
OF FOREIGN BORN 
23 West 26th Street, New York City 


PITTSBURGH: M. Y. Steinberg, 1110 Berger 
Bldg. 

AKRON: Thelma Furry, Second National Bank 
Bidg. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Kenneth J. Enkel, 954 Build- 
ers Exch. 

MILWAUKEE: Michael Essin, 
consin Ay. 

ST. LOUIS: Douglas MacLeod, International 
Bldg. 

HOUSTON: Arthur Mandell, State National 
Bank Bldg. 

PORTLAND (Ore.): 
ing Bldg. 


324 E. Wis- 


Irvin Goodman, Spald- 


CEGE 


CF. Sab 








A GUIDE TO THE LAW 





What foreign-born Americans 
should know about their rights 


By George W. Crockett Jr. 
Counsel, Michigan CPFB 
(Excerpted from the pamphlet “Rights 
of the Foreign Born.”) 


7 best general legal advice that 
can be given to the alien is that 
given by the late Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Murphy: 
“. .. Once an alien lawfully enters and 
resides in this country, he becomes in- 
vested with the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution to all people within our bor- 
_ders. Such rights include those protected 
by the First and Fifth Amendments and 
by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. None of these provisions ac- 
knowledges any distinction between citi- 
zens and resident aliens. They extend their 
inalienable privileges to all ‘persons’ and 
guard against encroachment on_ these 
_ rights by Federal or State authority. .. .” 

In recent months the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (the federal 
agency concerned with persons of for- 
eign birth) has sent letters to large 
numbers of aliens and naturalized citi- 
zens asking them to come to the local 
Immigration Office for an interview 
concerning their immigration status. 
These letters and interviews are fre- 
quently the first move in the Service's 
effort to deport or denaturalize a per- 


‘son of foreign birth. The mere receipt 


of such a letter tends to cause uneasi- 
ness which may or may not be justified. 


IT’S NOT AN ORDER: The alien 
should understand first and foremost 
that these “official” letters are not 
orders; they are invitations which may 
be accepted by him or rejected—and no 
penalty can be imposed upon anyone 
for failure to accept the . invitation 
voluntarily for such an interview. This 
alien or anyone on his behalf can write 
or phone the local Immigration Office 
for a clearer statement of what it is 
they want of him; or, if he prefers, he 
can ignore the letter entirely and wait 
for a formal order. 

Before deciding whether he will or 
will not accept the invitation, the alien 
should first talk with an attorney or a 
civil rights organization having some 
knowledge of such matters. 


An alien who willingly goes in with- 
out a lawyer and testifies or makes a 
statement at such an interview, does so 
at his own risk. And since he is likely 
to be completely unaware of his legal 
rights, this risk may prove to be a very 
serious one. 


BRING A LAWYER: In no case can he 
possibly meet his questioner on equal 
terms and, hence, he is under a decided 
disadvantage. He should be reminded 
that the regulations of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service recognize 
the right of every alien to be accom- 
panied and represented by an attorney 
of his own choosing at all times, in- 
cluding the interview stage. 


Usually the questions and the an- 
swers given at the interview are taken 
down on a dictaphone machine. Later 
they will be typed and the alien will 
be requested to come back, read and 
sign the typed copy. 

The questions asked at a typical in- 
terview fall into two groups: first, those 
which actually relate to the alien’s 


identity, is. entry into the. equntry 


and his registration; and second, those 
which have no such relations, but which 
seek to find out the alien’s organiza- 
tional activities, his political views, 
reading habits and associates. 

The Service cannot compel the 
alien to answer any questions. The Im- 
migration agent is not a judge. The 
alien may answer some questions and 
refuse to answer others; or he can re- 
fuse to answer all. He has a legal right 
to refuse to answer any question unless 
and until he is required to do so by a 


judge. He need give no reason whatever 
for his refusal. 


WHAT TO WORRY ABOUT: Failure 
to comply with a valid subpena issued 


. by the Immigration Service may have 


serious consequences. But the mere re- 
ceipt of a subpena in such cases is no 
cause for alarm. The Immigration 
Service itself has no authority to com- 
pel anyone to respond to its subpena. 
It must first seek the aid and approval 
of the Court. It is at this point that 








the alien’s attorney will assert his 
client’s constitutional rights and will 
challenge the validity of the subpena 
and the authority of the Service to issue 
the subpena. 

A naturalized citizen has all the 
rights that a native-born citizen enjoys. 
Once a person becomes a citizen, he has 
no greater or different responsibility to 
the Immigration Service than has a 
native-born citizen. 

The only purpose for an interview 
with a naturalized citizen is to enable 
the Immigration Service to discover and 
develop some basis for instituting de- 
naturalization proceedings against him, 


or to make him a “stoolpigeon” against 
others. 


WHAT IS LOYALTY: Our foreign- 
born residents should be advised that 
loyalty to our Government does not 
mean blind obedience to the wishes of 
every Government employee in a uni- 
form. Loyalty to our Government means 
loyalty to our Constitution and to the 
people of the U.S. 

Our foreign born should understand, 
too, that notwithstanding the denial 
and violation of many of our civil rights 
today, ours is still a government of 
limited powers. We, the people, have 
placed these limits upon its powers 
precisely because we recognize the ten- 
dency of some Government employes 
and officers to exceed their constitu- 
tional authority. It.is our duty as resi- 
dents of a free country to insist that 
these limits be observed by our Govern- 
ment in each and every. case. 
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“Man Conquers Nature” 


Text of speeches at Battersea 
Town Hall meeting, London, 
Jan. 13, 1952. 


Now in stock—45c ppd. 
. 


first 


BOUQUET 


“1 would nominate this for the Book-of-the-Year if there 
were such an award given for courage and honesty in writ- 
ing of the crisis of our time. Here there are no sensational 
charges, no unfounded accusations. With his fine intelli- 
gence Mr. Stone analyzes events and statements, searching 
always for the motive behind the act, like a good historian- 
detective.” 


: April 9, 1952 NATIONAL GUARDIAN 9 * 
R 
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NEWS 


Moscow — In English 
April Ist issue on Moscow 
* Economic Conference. 


: Annual sub. air mail... .$2 
» V wa Single copy ......20c ppd. 
nd IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 


® 22 E. 17th St., New York City 3 














SONGS 


for peace, for civil rights, for 
brotherhood; songs for meetings, 
parties, choruses; folk songs, 
topical songs, songs from other 
countries. You can get them all 
plus exciting articles about peo- 
ple’s music in SING OUT!, a 
monthly publication of People’s 
Artists, Inc. Among our con- 
tributors: Earl Robinson, Paul 
Robeson, Howard Fast, Laura 
Duncan, Ernie Lieberman Sub: 
$2 per yr. Write to: People’s 
Artists, 799 B’way, N. Y. C. 3. 


—Matthew Josephson 


first 


BRICKBAT 


“| can’t imagine why you'd expect me to be interested in the we 
Stone book. It may all be true; but what difference does it 

make? We had to bring Russia to a stop somewhere, and this 

(Korea) happens to be the place. If we hadn’t done it, she'd 

have been in Yugoslavia now, and if we don’t stand by it now 

she'd be in Iran, Indo-China and Germany before the year is 

up. ‘Futile slaughter’ be damned! No fighting was ever less 

futile.” 
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AN AMERICAN 
PROPHET SPEAKS 


Col. Raymond Robins, wealthy 
capitalist, devout Christian, visited 
Russia in 1917, viewed the revolu- 
tion and its immediate results. A 
year later he returned to the U.S. 
to advocate recognition of the new 
government, convinced that Soviet 
Russia and capitalist U.S.A. could 
peacefully co-exist and engage in 
mutually profitable trade. He has 
never changed his mind. 

In 1933 he revisited .the Soviet 
Union to “see for himself” the pro- 
D) = gress made by the new government. 

He hed a private interview with 
Stalin. In “An American Prophet 
Speaks,” GUARDIAN PAMPHLETS 
reprints that historic dialogue. 

The Robins-Stalin interview ex- 
plodes the lie of the cold-war 
hypocrites who deny the possibility 
of peaceful co-existence. You'll want 


—Upton Sinclair 



























The price in the hookstores, on publication in May will be $5. However, 
on advance orders sent to us direct, MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS can 
sell the book economically at considerably less than $5. We are, therefore, 
making these three offers: 


T PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE OF $3. Send 


TOO HOT in $3 in advance of publication; you will 
get the book, postpaid, as soon as it is off 

TO HANDLE! the press the end of April. 

said the commercial publishers. 2 QUANTITY-ORDER PRICE OF $2.50. For 














large orders of this pamphlet for s “ 
ee ee Read it and see why. orders of five or more, we offer a still fur- 
ers. “An American Prophet Speaks” As thrilling as a detective story—as ther reduction in price te $2.50 per copy. 
is a vital force for peace. carefully documented as a ‘J’accuse,’ 
Sule ins whaieeeia wrions. this sensational new book throws COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION - BOOK 
Tite jor wrotesate prices. a piercing flood of li ht 3 
GUARDIAN PAMPHLETS ght on the * ge 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. origins of the Korean war, the Chi- PRICE OF $5. A subscription to Monthly 
il cies tiadieniniiaal nese intervention, the real reason Review costs $3 per year. Send mn $5 and 
BOOKS r . — MacArthur was fired and the tangl- you will get a year's subscription end the 
an rom the ane : J 
PERIODICALS USSR Fy SENee Sage book, postpaid, as soon as it is off the 
They found it “too hot to handle”; i 
Tok breas ; ess the end of April. 
_— a F — you will find it too exciting te - pr a 
NEWS put down. 
a fortnightly searchlight on e 


world events. In English only. 

Single mail order copy——-l5c 
Airmail sub. $2 
IMPORTANT: April ist issue will 
report on the Intl. Economic 
Conference in Moscow. Articles 
by prominent scientists, writers 
and representatives of trade 
unions and business circles. New 
subscribers will receive April 1 
issue. 


Pre-publication orders will be filled in advance of publication. 
SAVE $2 and get your book ahead of time by ordering now. 


Just Received: 
Femous novel (in English) 
by VADIM SOBKO 
“GUARANTEE OF PEACE” 





Professor Albert Einstein, in his orticle “Why Sociolism” ; 
in Vol. |, No. 1 of MONTHLY REVIEW, seid: “Clority MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow &t., New York 14,N.Y. § 


Highest literary prize winner— obout the aims and problems of socialism is of greatest Il enclose: 
1950. 542 gaint significance im our age of transition. Since, under the R 
D) rd Ask for Complete Catalog P-52 present circumstances, free and unhindered discussion of C) $3, the pre-publication price of Stone’s book. 


Four Continent Book Corp. 


these problems has come under a powerful taboo, | con- 
55 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 MU 8-2660 


Gin Gs Gatien of Gh Gaptiinn te be ob tnqutent C] $12.50, the pre-publication price of five copies. 
public service.” C) $5, for a one-year sub to Monthly Review and Stone’s book. 


CL] $........ for........ (more than 5) at $2.50 each. 
Cedric Belfrage, Notl. Guerdien, June 20, 1951: “The 


MONTHLY REVIEW team of Leo Huberman, first lobor NAME 
editor of PM, author of many outstanding books and pam- 
phiets, and Paul Sweezy, outstanding economist end 
author of “The Theory of Capitalist Development,” ef- ADDRESS ..... osbbeeeesboues 006 0066660 604 00065600600 000806 os 
fectively fills the almost total vacuum thet new exists 
in the orea of bringing the sociclist solution te Americons.” 
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Buy With Confidence 


from 
SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. 
et Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 
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saw it in the GUARDIAN 
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* THE LAW 


Baltimore: 6 guilty 
in Smith Act trial 


Arras A TRIAL rushed to completion 
in three weeks, six persons were 
convicted in Baltimore last week under 
the Smith Act (“conspiring to teach 
and advocate’); the jury deliberated 
Jess than three hours. In a novel inter- 
pretation of the law, Judge W. Calvin 
Chesnut, 78, made this ruling: 

“Of course, membership in the Com- 
munist Party, knowing the purpose of the 
Communist Party, is a crime under the 
Smith Act.” 

Instructing the jury that membership 
alone is “evidence” of “conspiracy”, the 
Judge virtually directed a guilty ver- 
dict. Observers at the trial contend 
that if the conviction on these grounds 
is allowed to stand, the way will be 
open for mass “quickie” trials. An 
appeal will be taken. 

Philip Frankfeld, former head of the 
CP in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, was sentenced to the maxi- 
mum five years. George Meyers, present 
leader of the area, got four years. Roy 
Wood, Washington leader, Maurice 
Braverman, an attorney, and Mrs. 


Dorothy Rose Blumberg got three years 
each. Mrs. Frankfeld was sentenced to 
two years. Each was fined $1,000. 


Isserman gets Jersey Justice 
sonic the 9-month Foley Sa. trial 
of the 11 top leaders of the U.S. 
CP, attorney A. J. Isserman of the New 
Jersey bar was one of five defense 
counsel who tried the patience of Judge 
Harold Medina so sorely that he sen- 
tenced them all to jail for contempt. 

Isserman’s offenses included remind- 
ing Medina that the trial record showed 
he was in the Social Register; and sev- 
eral other times saying “I object” and 
trying to state his reasons. Medina held 
that these offenses constituted part of 
a conspiracy “to sabotage the function- 
ing of the Federal judicial system.” 
NO CONSPIRACY: Higher courts in- 
cluding the Supreme Court, while up- 
holding the contempt convictions, ruled 
out the conspiracy charge (for which 
a lawyer can be disbarred) and said 
with special reference to Isserman that 
the charges against him were not suffi- 
cient to warrant disbarment. 

Last week, preparing to go to jail on 
the charges, Isserman was also fighting 
an order of disbarment handed down 
Mar. 24 by the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, based on the same conspiracy 


charge ruled out by the U.S. courts. 
Refused a hearing by the N.J. Su- 
preme Court before judgment was 
passed, Isserman last week entered a 
petition for rehearing, planned to take 
the case to the U.S. Supreme Court if 
refused. Disbarment by his state bar 
effectively ends a lawyer’s career. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
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Hallinan in jail; 

“* 
commutation asked 
N APRIL 1 Vincent Hallinan, Pro- 

gressive Party candidate for Presi- 
dent, entered McNeil Island Peniten- 
tiary in Puget Sound, Wash., to begin 
serving a six-month jail sentence for 
contempt of court in his conduct of 
the defense of labor leader Harry 
Bridges against the government's 
fourth attempt to deport him or put 
him in jail for political reasons. 
Hallinan’s chief “contempt” was to 
make repeated efforts against the or- 
ders of the court to introduce results of 
three previous Bridges prosecutions, all 
of which ended in complete vindication 
in courts as high as the Supreme Court. 
As he surrendered, Hallinan said: 


. lotta Bass, 


“I am proud to go to prison on a charge 
like this. It is the best inheritance I cana 
leave my children.” 

THE RIGHT TO HEAR: His Progres- 
sive Party running-mate, Mrs. Char- 
retired publisher of the 
California Eagle, wired President Tru- 
man asking immediate commutation of 
Hallinan’s sentence. Joining in the re- 
quest were Elmer Benson, PP national 
chairman, C. B. Baldwin, secretary and 
the natl. committee. The telegram said: 


We are at the beginning of a decisive - 


political campaign to elect a new national 
administration in 1952. The American peo- 
ple face momentous and vital choices in 
this election—the issue of peace and war, 
civil rights, a return to the Bill of Rights, 
lifting the burden of armaments. The can- 
didates ot the Democratic and Republican 
Parties will have full freedom to present 
thelr viewpoints. They will be accorded full 
and free access to the press and radio, 
To require Mr. Hallinan, the candidate of 
the Progressive Party, to serve out his sen- 
tence under these circumstances not only 
does not serve the ends of justice but, even 
more, deprives the American people of the 
right to hear an opposing candidate with 
an alternative program, We _ respectfully 
urge you to commute Mr. Hallinan’s 
sentence, 

On the eve of confirmation of the 
contempt sentence, the government 
filed notice of a tax lien against Halli- 
nan and his wife Vivian for $339,829.46 
in taxes allegedly owed for 1948, ’49 
and ’50, tying up all their assets. 

. 





BEAUTIFIES, 


CONDITIONS HAIR, 


CONTEMPORARY AND 








CALENDAR 








Chicago 





FRL, APRIL 25, 8 p.m. CELEBRATE 
15th ANNIV, LINCOLN BRIGADE 
WITH STEVE NELSON, former Lt. 
Col. Spanish Republican Army, now 
a victim of the Smith Act, at 
CHOPIN CULTURAL CENTER, 1547 
N. Leavitt St. Cultural program, 
Social and refreshments afterward. 
75c tax inc. Benefit Committee to 
Defend Lincoln Vets, and Political 
Victims Welfare Committee. 





SAT., APRIL 12. See “Peace Will 
Win.” Refreshments, entertainment, 
Help put Illinois PP on ballot. Pro- 
ceeds to Election Campaign. Dona- 
tion: $1. Block’s, 7732 S. Calumet, 
8:45 p.m. Auspices: 6, 7, 8 Wards PP. 


FILM FORUM MOVIE SHOWINGS. 





Best films from U.S.5S.R. every Fri- ° 


day evening, 8:15 pm., at People’s 
Auditorium, 2457 W. Chicago, and 
every Sunday, 7 p.m., at ASP Hall, 
946a N. Clark. Showing Fri., April 
18, & Sun., April 20: “MOUSSORG- 
SKY,” incomparable Soviet prize- 
winning color film of 1951. 





“PEACE WILL WIN!” showing of 
the dramatic, fighting peace film, 
Tues., April 15, 8 pm., 301 N. May- 
field Av. Auspices: 37th Ward PP. 


WM, L, PATTERSON, nati. exec. 
sec. of the Civil Rights Congress 
will address a huge city-wide rally 
of CRC for members and friends. 
Tues., April 15, 7:30 pm. U.E. Halt, 
37 S. Ashland. 








MATISSE—a critical review of the 
current Art Institute Show. 5 ar- 
tists’ views. Fri., April 18, 8 p.m. 
ASP Cultural Center, 946 N. Clark. 


Los Angeles 


“THE MAGIC HORSE,” color car- 
toon feature on ancient Russian 
folk tales, also “Biography of Mo- 
tion Picture Camera” & “Animated 
Cartoons.” Bill Nordan, guest speak- 
er. Fri., April 18, 8 p.m. Adm. 65c. 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 
8th St. 











THE U.S. AND GERMANY: 9th in 
a 15-week Seminar on U.S. Inter- 
national relations by MARTIN 
HALL, First Unitarian Church, 
8:15 p.m., Thurs., Apr. 17, Adm. 60c. 


TODAY’S NEWS ANALYZED with 
discussion in town meeting tradi- 
tion. MARTIN HALL, every Mon- 
day night at ASP Council, 7410 
Sunset, 8 p.m. GR 4188. Don.: 60c. 





New York 


APRIL 12, TWO EAST SIDE ALP 
CLUBS present a dance in honor of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. Joel Lynn, 
comedienne; ‘‘Tex,’’ western stylist; 
Sol Tischler, speaker, and other ar- 
tists. Spacious YPA Hall, 95 Av. B, 
cor. 6 St., Manh. Contribution: $1. 





Gives that natural lustrous sheen. 
Both men and women use as hair 
groomer. Waves and curls. Avoid 
dry-scalp baldness. Excellent face 
cream, hand softener. Highly refined, 
extremely pure lanolin. $1.75 pre- 
paid for 1 year’s supply. Irving 
Samuels, 32 West 74th St., N. Y. 23. 





JUST A VERY FEW SEATS left for 
Guardian Theater Night. Mon., Apr. 
28. FLIGHT INTO EGYPT with Paul 
Lukas, Paul Mann, Zero Mostel. 
Orch. $8, Balc. $7, $6. 17 Murray 
St. WO 4-1750. 


Philadelphia 


EASTEK WEEK-END at Nature 
Friends Camp, April 12-13. Enter- 
tainment, folk dancing, good feod. 
Call Cheltenham 2774 for info. 











San Fraricisco 





LP RECORD LISTENING program- 
discussion, Sun., April 20, 8 p.m. 
Adm: 35c. NEW SOVIET MUSIC, 
Song of the Forest & Concerto in B 
Major. Russian dessert & tea. Calif. 
Labor School, 321 Divisadero. 


Washington, D.C, 


“PEACE WILL WIN,” April 26, 9 
p.m. Odd Fellows Hall, 9th & T 
Streets, N.W. Sponsored by Pro- 
gressive Party of D.C. Admission: 
$1 including tax. 











California 





“PEACE WILL WIN,” most inspiring 
sound film. Now available for pri- 
vate showing by individuals, organ- 
izations. For booking write So. Calif. 
Peace Crusade, 326 W. 3rd St., Rm. 
310, Los Angeles, or call MUtual 
1293. 


CLASSIFIED 





Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insertion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥. 














General 





TRISH TWEEDS AND BLANKETS: 
Such beautiful ones now arriving. 
Wish you could see chair and sofa 
just upholstered therein! And tail- 
ored garments. SCOTTISH TAR- 
TANS, too. Buy direct from U.»s. 
Hdqs. AVOCA HANDWEAVERS, Put- 
ney, Vt. Descriptive circular, 





DEBATE, Thurs., April 17, 8:15 pm., 
at Parkview Manor, 2200 W. 7th St. 
“Is Soviet Policy Compatible with 
Communist Idealogy?” Irwin Edel- 
man, affirmative. Abraham Brown- 
stein, negative. Questions. Discus- 
sion, Admission free. 


ATTENTION ORGANIZATIONS! 
Make extra money selling im- 
ported linen at bazaars, picnics, 
meetings, to neighbors and friends. 
Agents wanted. Write Guardian 
Buying Service, 17 Murray St., New 
York 7, N.Y. 





NEW 


YORK 








NEED MONEY? 

















For your organization — that is. Raise it the easy way 
with a theatre party for 
THREE NEW PLAYS BY SEAN O’CASEY 
performed by LEADING BROADWAY CAST 
Call CH 3-1848 





















ELECTRIKIT SAVES YOU 
safely on home electrical repairs. 
ELECTRIKIT. contains all basic 
needs— 25 ft. wire, flush receptacle, 
toggle & feed-thru switch, circuit 
tester, pull-chain socket, triple con- 
venience outlet, outlet & screw-in 
plugs, outlet safety covers, 5 fuses, 
connectors, tape, staples, other items 
— all U-L approved, plus FREE 
Home Electrical Repair Booklet to 
tell you how. ELECTRIKIT is only 
$2.98, costs $4 to duplicate else- 
where. UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 
ANTEED. If not delighted, keep 
booklet, return ELECTRIKIT, money 
promptly refunded. Order today— 
send $2.98 to Woodmere Hardware 
Co., 1006 B’way, Woodmere, LI, NY. 


MONEY 





HAVE you BOUGHT PEACE 
BOOK, “THE PRICE?” Basic neces- 
sity for progressives. $1. “THE 


PRICE,” Dept. 64, Hollywood Blivd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

NEW ELECTRIC DEODORIZER us- 
ing long-lasting tablets dispels all 
odors from kitchens, sick rooms, 
baths, etc. Also, medicated tabs 
wonderful for relief of colds, hay 
fever, asthma and other breathing 
disorders. Moth tabs available for 
professional mothproofing job. Buy 
now and get all three bottles of 
tabs free. Special Guardian price, 
$1.85 ppd. Limited offer. Zenith 
Sales, Newfield, N. J. 








New York 


SINGLE MAN WANTS Manhattan 
furnished room with family in pri- 
vate home or apt. Box T, Guardian, 
17 Murray St., New York City 7. 





PERIOD 
CABINETMAKING, Expert crafts- 
manship and design. Your choice 
of wood and finish; glass, marble, 
wrought iron used. HI-FI radio- 
phono-tele-tape speaker cabinets 
built to engineering specfications. 
Decorating, refinishing, large selec- 
tion of prints (25% discount) and 
frames. Estimates, advice gladly 
given. BERAN-ORBAN, 22 Astor Pl., 
upstairs. Mon.-Sat., 9-6; Thurs., 
late. OR 4-6123. 





Want it printed? BEAUTIFUL LITH- 
OGRAPHY. OFFSET. Mailing pieces, 
Catalogues, Brochures, Letterheads. 
COLOR, Lay-outs, ART WORK by 
Soriano. Sorigraph, 157 W. 22d St., 
New York 11. Ch 3-3785. 


Boston 


INSURANCE, Protect against loss of 
income through injury or sickness. 
Call Herb Hyson or Gabe Kantro- 
vitz, Twentieth Century Insurance 
Agency, 27 School St. LA 3-3891. 


LAWRENCE PD. SHUBOW, INSUR- 
ANCE, All varieties of coverage. In- 
quiries welcome. 10 Tremont St. 
CA 17-2271. 

















Chicage 





SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER 
WANTED (female) to assist busi- 
ness manager of progressive union. 
Similar experience helpful. Must 
be fast, efficient, with initiative. 
Part of duties include putting out 
mimeographed shop papers. 35° hrs, 
$60 per week. Complete insurance 
coverage. Write or call U.E. Local 
1114, 27 S. Ashland, TAylor 9-8305. 

Philadelphia 
WANTED: CAMP DIRECTOR 
Pa. 
one 


for 
children’s camp. Prefer some- 
from Phila. area. Send resume 








GRADUATE STUDENT will take any 
job, anywhere in the city. Night or 
day. Aggressive and progressive. 
Scientific, social or otherwise. No 
typing. Box H, Natl. Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7. 


to 525 Boyer Rd., Cheltenham, Pa, 
Seattle 
PROGRESSIVE NEEDS JOB. Age: 


30; three children. Ex-army admin- 
istrative officer. Teacher (black- 
balled). Steel and flour mills, ware- 
housing, selling experience. Lyle 
Mercer, 2119 W. Cloverdale, Seattle 6. 





ENGLISH BICYCLE, Lightweight, 
3 speed, hand brakes equipped. $70 
value. SPEC. $49.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13th & 
14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
ING PHOTO-OFFSET MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service, 30 
Union Square, N.Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 


FOR RENT: Furnished 3 _ iarge 
rooms, share kitchen & bathroom 
with owner seldom home. $60 per 
mo, Call mornings WA 6-6934, write 
Mrs. Bender, 506 W. 135 St., N. Y. 31. 


JIMMIE & SPIKE’S MOVING 
and pick-up service, large and 
small jobs, metropolitan area and 
resorts, short notice or plan ahead, 
24 hr. telephone UN 4-7707. 


RENE M, SCHENKER, INSURANCE 
BROKER, All forms of insurance 
handied: auto, fire, accident and 
health, life, etc. 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, Tel. MU 2-4120. 

















PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PAKTY? Keep your liquor costs low. 
Pree deliveries anywhere in N. Y. C. 
Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN UDELL, 
Wines and Liquors, 26 E, 58th St, 


Personal 





CONGRESSMEN VOTED THEM- 
SELVES unlimited earnings after 
retirement, but limited social secur- 
ity to only $50 per month, making 
further employment impossible. Let 
us get busy right now and do 
something about thig disgusting 
partiality legislation against old 
workers. Write: Batten, 98 W. Han- 
cock, Detroit 1, Mich, 


Books & Publications 


AKTHUR KAHN’S “SPEAK OUT, 
AMERICA WANTS PEACE,” inspir- 
ing account our peace movement— 
necessary supplement to PEACE 
WILL WIN, Use it with film as St, 
Louis, Conn., Mass. are doing. Paper 
copies available month's consign- 
ment: 100 for $65; 50 for $36; 24 
for $20. Cloth ed. $2, or 6 for $10. 
Independence Publishers, P.O. Box 
334, New York 3, N. Y, 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS—Publishers’ 
orig. $2-$5 editions, NEW, now 50c- 
85c ppd. Free Spring list No, 48. 
Mail Orders only. 
BUDGET BOOK BA 
200 West 34th Street, N. Y. O. 
tet , 











} 
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“Peace Will Win” showings 
NEW YORK CITY 
Sun., Apr. 13: 4-Sundays Club, 1@ 

E. 16th St., Apt. 1 
NEW YORK STATE 
Week of Apr. 17: Monroe County 
ALP, Rochester 
Sat., Apr. 19: ALP, 80 Westerlo St, 
Albany 
— | 





DO YOU READ GERMANT 
Then you must read 
THE GEKMAN AMERICAN 


Only progressive German language 
publication in the U.S. News and 
articles about present-day Germany, 
East ana West. Special introductury 
offer: $1 for the year 1952. Send 
for free sample copy to: The Ger- 
man American, Inc., 130 E. 16th 
St., New York City 3. 








“THE ECONOMICS OF PREJUDICE” 
—Must reading for the good fight. 
Send 15c for sample copy. Special 
Offer: One's year’s subscription to 
FACTS AND FIGURES (reg. 83) 
plus John Steuben's STRIKE STRA- 
TEGY (reg. $3), a 86 value—both 
for $4. Prepaid. Union Research and 


Information Service, 150 Golden 
Gate Av., San Francisco, Calif. 
TEACH YOURSELF A’ FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE, Grammars for Spanish, 


Russian, Chinese, German, French 
and 30 other languages. Cloth 
bound, %250 each. Internationl 


Book Store, 14086 Market St., 
Francisco, Calif. 


San 





UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE — 
YOU CAN LEARN TOUCH TYPING 
IN 2 HOURS AT HOME, SIMPLIFIED 
TYPING is easy self-teaching meth- 
od endorsed by hundreds of delight- 
ed Natl. Guardians users. Includes 
FREE Exclusive Easel Keyboard 
Chart, Order SIMPLIFIED TYPING 
today, enjoy new profit, pleasure, 
convenience for only $1. If not dee 
lighted after week's trial, keep Keye 
board Chart, return “booklet, your 
money is refunded. Send $1 today 
to SIMPLIFIED TYPING, Box 5, 
Merrick, N.Y. 





New York 


$s 


Tribune 
SUBWAY GALLERY 


Imported and Domestic Reproductions 





NEW YORK’S picasso, wtrille 
LOWEST | viaminek, braque 
PRICES ] breughel., ote. 









i@l tom Framin 


ORIGINAL O1 PAINTINGS 


LITA MYERS 


THRU APRIL 24th 


100 W. 42 STREET 
(8. W. Corner, IND Sebway 
N 3 wi 
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CHICAGOANS~ 
Phone HaArrison 17-5497 |. 


“LOU BLUMBERG 


all forms of 
INSURANCE 
166 W. Jackson Bivé. 
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ASPrevue variety nights 


By Lester Cole 


URING these coki-war years 
many writers, actors, dan- 
eers and composers have been 
seeking a way to communicate 
through their own art forms 
the strivings of people for 
peace and a decent way of life. 
They have found few platforms. 


At the same time countless 
people have been looking for 
entertainment which sought, in 


counteract the violence and 
war-mongering hurled at them 
via radio, films, TV and the 
commercial theatre. 


On Friday evening, April 11, 
at Yugoslav American Hall, 405 
W. 41st St., New York, an in- 
formal wedding between those 
artists and that audience’ will 
take place. The match was in- 
evitable—history decreed it. 
And it is fitting and natural 
that the Council of Arts, Sci- 


ences and Professions should 
officiate. 


SEVEN EVENINGS: A series 
of seven Friday night variety 
programs called ASPrevue will 
be presented—drama, satire, 
play and poetry readings, music 
and dance. They will be social 
evenings; there will be danc- 
ing, refreshments and discus- 
sion of works in progress. 


es 

Members of ASP, renowned 
artists now blacklisted, well- 
known young men and women 
devoted to the _ progressive 
movement, plus scores whose 


talent soon will be recognized, 
will present exciting néw ma- 
terial as well as the works of 
established writers and com- 
posers. The emphasis will be on 
new material. ASP urges the 
poet, dramatist, satirist and 
composer from farm and fac- 
tory. pavement and grass root, 
to submit works. 


IT’S FOR EVERYONE: New 
York audiences will act as pre- 
viewers. The best presentations 
will be mimeographed with 
production notes for use by 
interested groups throughout 
the nation. 


ASP asked me to act as di- 
rector of this program, and I 
willingly accepted because I eam 
confident that, working togeth- 
er, artists and audience can 
begin in an unpretentious but 
determined way to shoot pene- 
trating shafts of courage, hu- 
mor and hope through the 
darkness of our time. 


Individuals or groups inter- 
ested in submitting or receive 
ing material should contact 
N.Y. Council ASP, 49 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. C. MU 17-2161. 





a healthy, positive way, to 
Complete 


Bassinet 
Outfit! 











KANTWET 
FOLD---CR/B 


(Folding Bassinet) 


e BASSINET 
e@e LINER 
e PAD 


AE cx One. 


READY TO USE 





Neat, hondsome, lightweight, money- 
saving! Rolls at a finger touch — 
“Stays put” with safety brake — folds 
flat as a pancake, out of the way. So 
pretty ond practical for nursery, ovt- 
doors or travel. Pastel blue steel frame 
ond heavy-gauge vinyl plastic basket, 
pink and blue, quilted 
inside and out. Com- ONLY 
plete with reversible 


pink and blue wet- 
proof washable plas- $15 95 
tic pad. e 


By the makers of the famous 
KANIWET Posturized Crib Mattress 


Accessory 
Safety Screen 


Pastel yellow 
plastic — insect- 
tight, n@n-in- 
flammable, rust- 
roof, sunfast. 
rotects baby 
outdoors. 


only $3.95 











Plastic Skirt 


Pink or blue 
with white plas- 
tic lace ruffle — 
a luxury touch 
for the nicest of 

















GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


designed for moderns 


Handsomely designed important pieces with light, airy look—attractive, 
well constructed, functional. Made by New Dimensions Furniture, Inc., 
of the finest materials for the finest taste. 


4 





CANDELABRA. 5 arms. Black steel. De- 
signed by Archie Kaplan ... $8.95 





% 
3 





LAMPS. Made of steel mesh with fibreglass lining. Designed by Archie Kaplan. 





Square model: 512” sq., 13” high. Round model: 542” dia., 13” high. Triangular 


model: 612” sides, 13” high .......... 
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TABLES. Steel frames and legs, body of white micarta. Alcohol resistant—guest- 


proof.” Designed by Archie Kaplan. 
shelf 16” wide, 23” long, 20” high 


Right: Coffee table, 18° wide, 48” long, 15” high 





Left: Tray table with built-in magazine 





FROM THE SOVIET UNION: 


50. White on white floral damask, hemstitched 


52. White on white floral damask 
53. With 6 napkins 
54. White on white floral damask 


Hemstitched 


57. White on white floral pattern with blue border 


pehw Senn s stab samR Rate es ‘$29.95 
(sce eeweaneewers $54.95 
ee 2 . 
EXQUISITE IMPORTED LINENS — 
for Easter and Passover 
Size Price 
54x108 $12.50 
68x 83 9.00 
15.00 
56x 68 5.00 
White on white floral damask with gold border 54x 83 5.00 
Floral damask pattern in blue, beige, gold, green. 
56x 82 8.00 
60x 83 8.50 
60x 60 5.00 


and 8 napkins 
58. Same as above with 4 napkins 


FROM POLAND: 


- 


59. Pure linen kitchen towels in white with red, green, 





petseeneel seeeeeeeses $12.95 @. 





FRUIT BOWL OR SCUTTLE. Made 


of steel mesh. Painted black. 15” 
eee eer ee $9.95 
Available in 10” diameter --- $7.50 











STEEL MESH BASKET. Designed by 
Sol Bloom. Variety of uses: as maga- 


CARVING & SERVING 
ROARD 

















Made of hard rock maple. 2012x11x34. 
8 permanent aluminum pins ho!d roasts, 
fowl, ham securely as your carve. Un- 
dercasts on both sides for finger grips. 
4 hard rubber bumpers. Pitched to 
drain juices. Easy to clean. For kitchen, 
serving and outdoor barbecuing. 


— Plus — 








Zpe. CARVING SEY 


Hollow ground blade, stainless steel. 
Will never rust or tarnish. With “simu- 
lated stag” handles. 


BOTH FOR $4.95 
Book & Magazine Races 


Steel rod — Black rust- 
resistant finish 

















BOOKCASE. 30” long, 8” wide, 21” 
high --- $11.95 


Also available: MAGAZINE RACK, 
14” long, 912” wide, 19” high, $6.95; 
HIGH BOOK RACK,, 26” long, 8” 
wide, 14” high, $5.95. 
LOW BOOK RACK, 26” 
wide, 21” high, $4.95. 


10-Day Watch Repair 


$3 job includes replacement of 
broken staff, stem and crown or 
mainspring. 


long, 8” 





$5, cleaning, one-part- replace- 
ment, electronic re-timing, new 
standard crystal if desired. 

$7, full overhaul, all broken parts 
replaced, adjustment, re - timing, 
new standard crystal. 



































nurseries. colin, wines Sane $7.50 per doz, Zine rack, coal scuttle, ete. Dial poems $2.50. Case =" 
only $3.95 60. Peasant linen cloth, 5 color silk screen print bor- WO MIDST 6505586805000 $14.50 pairs at cost. Mail your ailing watc 
der in quaint sampler design. Fast color 52x 70 7.50 Also in 6’x14’x17” $12 95 to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. 
61. Same as above 52x 52 5.00 eeeccess # 
62. White on white damask floral pattern with 8 napkins 54x 83 13.00 oe oaks 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA: GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 
63. Openwork design in cream, gold, green, blue with Quantity stem Sine, Coler, Beseription ‘maaaaae 
6 napkins , P oa ‘ 58x 78 13.00 
64. Cream color banquet cloth in stag an ores 
pattern with 6 napkins 60x100 19.50 
65. Pure white damask banquet cloth with 12 napkins 70x126 40.00 
FROM BELGIUM: 
66. White floral pattern with green, peach, gold bor- 
der; plus 12 napkins (16”) 64x104 21.00 
67. Same as above with 8 napkins 64x 844 14.00 
68. Same as above with 8 napkins 52x 68 8.50 
69. Pure white on white banquet cloth with 12 napkins 64x104 21.50 
TOTAL 
~ a 


a CN. Y. C. Duyers add 3% sales tax) 
Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, money orders pay- 
able to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect un- 


less otherwise stated, 


KANCO BLADES 


Unconditionally guaranteed. Made of 
the finest Swedish steel. Leather honed 
to perfection. 


Still Available 


Still available are Guardian Buying Service's exquisite cotton 
skirts from Guatemala (see previous issues for picture and full 


; : , ipti ll line of copper jewelry designed by Roslyn Nam icsaseedencdedeendseseiecsieieekas cape 
q t description) and a fu p } , ys DB sed docceeveccecseess 
4 shi ten a = Hoffman. See previous issues for pictures and description of " 

130 Blades for $2 gavelry write for brochure. A NE cdenicedncesesethesasensttnitensestnaaistienseaeees 





Specify Heavy or Thin 
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FU convention aids 


Truman war squeeze 


A®’ U.S. family farmers were squaring 
off last week for spring planting, 
most of them could see nothing ahead 
but trouble. The squeeze between ris- 
ing costs and lower prices was getting 
tighter; the draft was making farm- 
labor shortage acute; a shortage of 
farm machinery loomed. For the third 
straight month this year farm prices 
declined, were 5.5% lower in March 
than in December, 1951, 85% below 
a year ago. Prices paid by farmers were 
the highest on record, standing at 
288% above the standard 1910-1914 
average. Credit and bank loans were 
drying up. In Congress powerful forces 
were lining up to destroy existing price- 
support legislation, already inadequate. 


Only one consequence of this dark 
situation was causing concern in Wash- 
ington: farmers, tightening up for a 
tough time, plan to plant less this year. 
This, according to Secy. of Agriculture 
Brannan, would seriously endanger the 
“defense effort.” The government’s 
goal is a 6% increase in production 
over last year; crop surveys show that 
this is likely to be short by some 9,000,- 
000 acres, 5,000,000 of them in feed 
grains, which will sharply cut the pro- 
duction of meat, eggs and milk. 


Consumers were getting hit, too. Re- 
cent figures showed that in 1951 a 
family of three “average consumers” 
had to pay $722.32 for their food bill, 
the highest on record. It was 12% 
above 1950, 125% above 1940, much 
more than double the pre-World War 
II average for 1935-1939. But of the 
increased retail cost of food last year, 
the farmer got about one-fifth; whole- 
salers and processors got the rest. 


CONVENTION OF FEAR: The Truman 
program was spelling ruin not only for 
the small farmer but for the only or- 
ganization that has defended him in 
the past. The 50th anniversary con- 
vention of the Natl. Farmers Union in 
Dallas, Tex., last month was character- 


PEACE CAMP LOSES 
IN FARMERS UNION 


f 
lowa, N. J. Chiefs Downed ; 
in Floor Fight 





Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Most U.S. newspapers reported that 
the Farmers Union convention voted 
against a cease-firm in Korea after “a 
bitter floor fight.” The fact: no resolu- 
tion embodying this demand came be- 
fore the convention; the demand was 

neither discussed nor debated. 


ized last week by the Iowa Union 
Farmer as 
--@ convention dominated by  war- 
generated hysteria and fear. Farmers Union 
top officials were noticeably nervous and 
jittery—and fearful. It was not a New Deal 
convention, but a Truman Administration 
. convention, slanted to at least take the 
heat off of Truman’s war, if not give it 
wholchearted support. 

A letter to the convention from the 
President and a speech by Brannan 
were held to be 

. little compensation for corn belt hog 
raisers and the egg farmers, whose products 
are now well below cost of production. 


SO EMBARRASSING: The paper noted 
that Brannan has authority to raise 
hog and egg prices, but that FU lead- 
ers refrained from urging him to be- 
cause they did not want to “embarrass 
him.” Brannan himself disowned his 
own plan for production payments to 
farmers; he said in answer to a ques- 
tion: “I don‘t see that it is a great and 
important issue... .” The Iowa paper 
further noted that 

.-. no mention was made in the program 

of the developing economic crisis in agri- 

culture, and as far as anyone might guess, 
no war is going on in Korea. 

A resolution condemning monopoly 
control of the U.S. was rejected in 
favor of one calling for 

. the preservation and strengthening of 


a genuinely free enterprise economy. ... 
We believe in the encouragement of private 
enterprise. 


THE PILGRIMAGE: The convention 
also adopted constitutional amend- 
ments permitting the national office to 
revoke the charters of state organiza- 
tions. Fred W. Stover, president of the 
Iowa organization and a staunch peace 
advocate who has refused to go along 
with the Truman war program, wrote 
in his Union Farmer column: 

The firs® day [of the convention] was 
spent on an expensive pilgrimage ... to 
Point, Tex. [where the FU was founded], 
to eulogize and celebrate the Farmers 
Union rebels and non-conformists of the 
past, and the last day was spent in prepar- 
ing for the crucifixion of the non-conform- 
ists of the present. 

He called the charter amendment 
“the most brazen grab for power in 
the history of our Union,” warned: 

If the Natl. Farmers Union officials con- 
tinue to follow their present course, then 
our Union may soon be but the shambles 
of mediocrity, incompetence and political 
subservience. 

Speaking for his own state union, he 
declared: 


Our organization will not be used as the 
farm committee for the corrupt Pendergast 
machine, 


oy Sie) 4, I7.\ 


Bomb war against 
Negroes rouses L.A. 


N March 16 two homes in Los An- 

geles owned by Negroes’ were 
bombed and heavily damaged—the 
third and fourth such explosions there 
in recent months (GUARDIAN, Mar. 
26). The latest crime stirred the com- 
munity as few events have ever done. 
Religious, labor, civic and other organi- 
zations firmly demanded action; forced 
Mayor Bowron to pledge to run down 
the bombers; caused the City Council 
to call for FBI help (which was prom- 
ised in a wire from J. Edgar Hoover); 
won from the State Assembly a reso- 
lution calling on all federal and state 
authorities to end the terror; drove 
top law enforcement agencies (the Dis- 
trict Atty., his asst. chief deputy, the 


= 


Asst. State Atty. Gen., the Deputy Police 
Chief, a Sheriff’s office inspector, and 
all the investigators and detectives as- 
signed to the case) into a closed huddle 
to coordinate their efforts. 

But last week there had been no 
arrests, no reports that arrests were 
even near. And one of the bomb vic- 
tims, high school science teacher Wil- 
liam Bailey, received a new threat: 

You have 72 hours to get out. You think 
those two-bit police can protect you. Stick 
around and you'll find out we mean 
business, 

The letter was signed “KKK” with 
three. crosses. In nearby Venice a white 
family with a Negro tenant were threat- 
ened with “burning out” if they didn’t 
oust. him. 


McGRATH’S GREEN LIGHT: From 
Fort Wayne, Ind., came an angry charge 
from Roy Wilkins, a top leader of the 
Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Addressing a member- 
ship rally there, he put full blame for 
increasing terror against Negroes upon 
failure of ex-Atty. Gen. J. Howard 
McGrath to take any action in the 
Christmas night fatal bombing of 
Harry T. Moore and his wife in Florida. 
Said Wilkins: 


“Hoodlums across the nation have been 
given the green light to attack Negroes and 
their homes by the failure of the FBI to 
arrest a single suspect in the Moore case. 
Atty. Gen. McGrath promised on Jan. 8 
to go ‘all out’ on the Moore case. Nothing 
has been heard from him or the FBI since 
that date.” 


HOODLUMS IN BLUE: References in 
the latest threatening notes in Los An- 
geles to “two-bit police” weren’t wholly 
bluff. The entire police dept., from 
Chief William H. Parker down, was un- 
der fire for brutalities that shocked the 
city. A grand jury completed taking 
testimony from seven youths who told 
of a gory Christmas all-night party by 
boozing cops who in relays beat them 
into insensibility, then revived them to 
beat them some more. All were hos- 
pitalized, one with internal injuries. 


One of the victims—who testified 
that the cops beat him until they 
Slipped and fell in his spilled blood 
(he later need two transfusions)— 
weighed only 114 pounds. The grand 
jury recessed until April 8, at which 
time it planned to start calling great 
numbers of police of all ranks. 





RESORTS 


NEW YORK 











Informal ® Friendly ® Cooperative 


The ideal vacation spot for the 
entire family. 


Accommodations: dormitory and cab- 
ins. Children’s Camp Division for 


jon’ 179 W. 4th St. 


SCANDINAVIAN SHOP 





LOS ANGELES 





New York 
Open 1-10 p.m 
Sat. 1-12 p.m. 


First Los Angeles Mass Meeting 





CH 2-8492 


To Save the Lives of 


boys and girl 7-16 years. 
Write: 525 Boyer Road, Cheltenham, Pa. 








HUGE FIRE SALE 
Clearing Space for New Stock 
Beautiful things for the home. Gifts 
from Scandinavia and all the world. 











Phoenicia, N. Y. 

An Interracial Camp Where 
All Children Live and Grow 
Happily Together 
Co-educational Ages 6-16 
Rounded program. Experienced, 
well-trained staff. All sports. 
Rich cultural program. Explora- 

tory trips. 
Norman Studer, Director 
Sara Abelson, Director, Jr. Camp 
36 King St.,.N.¥.C 14. OR 5-4757 
Showing of CAMP COLOR FILM , 
Sat. April 12, 3 p.m. at ' 
235 E, llth St. (bet. 2 & 3 Avs.) ¥ 


LOS ANGELES 


CAMP KINDERLAND 
On Sylvan Lake, N.Y 


For Boys & Girls, Ages 5-16 
A PROGRESSIVE JEWISH CAMP 
OFFERING CREATIVE LOW- 
COST VACATIONS 
e@ Full program of land and 


water sports, dramatics, dance, 
music, arts, campcraft, hikes. 


Cultural themes build under- 
standing progressive traditions 
and culture of the Jewish peo- 
ple and develop mutual re- 
spect through democratic liv- 
ing with Negro and other 
national group children, 








Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bvid. 

Los Angeles WHitney 7210 


New Directorship: Samuel Davidovitz 
& Morris Salz — Sol Vail, Manager 


New York offices: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL 5-6283 New York City 2 














LOS ANGELES 





MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 


13 E. 7th St. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 











FOR ALL AIR & SEA TRIPS 
Phone: MULZAC 
WA 6-7703) = TRAVEL AGENCY 
Regular and Tourist Air Rates 
Special Rates for Delegations 
Scheduled, Non-Scheduled Flights 
Hugh Mulzac, 307 W. 141 St., 


N.Y. 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 


MON., APRIL 14, 8 p.m. 
Admission Free 


PARK VIEW MANOR 
2200 W. 7th St. 
(nr. Alvarade) 


Speakers: Wm. A. Reuben, special correspondent for NATL. 
GUARDIAN, author of pamphlet “To Secure Justice in the 
Rabbi Franklin Cohn, Temple Kadimha; 


Robert Kenny; Rev. Carl L. Crain; Bert Witt; Jack Tenner. 


Rosenberg Case”; 


Sponsors: Rev. Stephen Fritchman, Reuben Borough, John McTernan, ° 


John and Belle Clewe, Madeline Borough, Sara-Jo Lord, Jack Tenner, 
the above speakers and many others, 











GREENWICH VILLAGERS! 
Shashlik? Beef Stroganoff? 


ALE X’S 
69 West 10th Street 
at Avenue of the Americas 


Dinners $1.25 - $1.50 
Also a la carte 














ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 





L.A. Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case 
c/o Sophie Davidson, 515 W. 41st PI, L.A. 37, Calif. ADams 3-7686 


Please enlist me in the L.A. Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case. Enclosed $ to help bring the facts 
of the case to a wider audience. 


(0 Please send me information on the case and notices of meetings. 


M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell, 
Optician 
219 W. 7th St. » 
Suite 317 Vandike 3530 
Low Price - High Quality 
QUICK SERVICE 
(in many cases while you wait) 
ae consideration te 
GUARDIAN readers 











Contemporary Furniture 
at sensible prices 
Wrought Iron Stacking Stools—$8.95 
Foam rubber & iron construction 
Other items at great savings 


MASON FURNITURE CO. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 








ZOLTAN 
HECHT 


‘APRIL 7-26 


The NEW-AGE GALLERY, Inc. 
138 W. 15th St, 








UV 
is 





11-5 Mon.-Sat. 








